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A Reply to Gen. Johnson 


By REV. CHARLES E. COUGHLIN, 


of Detroit 


Over. National Broadcasting Company, March 11, 1935 


AD\ES AND GENTLEMEN: 
1 am truly indebted to the National Broad- 
casting System by whom this time is contributed 
and to General Hugh Johnson for having provided the oc- 
casion and the opportunity for me to address you. 

Our concept of government so far transcends the 
bigotry of race, of creed, of color and of profession to such 
an extent that through our forefathers we refrained from 
writing into the Constitution of the United States any im- 
pediment to disbar any citizen from engaging in the activi- 
ties of good citizenship. I am compelled to rehearse this 
plain truth for your consideration because a demagogic utter- 
ance, by appealing to thoughtlessness, to religious and to pro- 
fessional bigotry, has questioned it. 

The money changers whom the priest of priests drove 
from the temple of Jerusalem both by word and by physical 
force have marshaled their forces behind the leadership of a 
chocolate soldier for the purpose of driving the priest out of 
public affairs. 

While always a priest I address you neither as the 
spokesman of the Catholic Church nor as the representative 
Catholic following. I speak to you as American to 
American. 

‘The economic disaster which overwhelmed our nation 
proved beyond question that, independent of all racial or 
religious differences, there was common need for Catholic, 
Protestant, Jew and irreligionist to solve a common prob- 
lem. Together did we not enjoy a common citizenship ? 
Together did we not rejoice in the common appellation of 
Americans? ‘Together have we not worried through the 
dark years of this depression? Thus, when through the in- 
evitable sequence of events, a crisis has been reached in the 
development of our social well-being; when it became neces- 
sary to bridge the chasm that separates this day of our eco- 
nomic affliction from the tomorrow of our hoped-for benedic- 
tion, some one, irrespective of his catholicity or of his 
protestantism, or of his Jewish faith, was required to raise 
his voice, if for no other reason than to condemn those who, 
refusing to leave the land of sorrow, obstructed our passage 
to the land of prosperity. While it was and always will bc 
impossible for me to divest myself of my Catholic priest- 
hood, nevertheless, in accepting the dignities which my re- 
ligion conferred upon me I 


of its 


sacrificed in no respect the rights 
identified with my citizenship. It is still my prerogative 
to vote. It is still my duty as a common citizen to engage 
in the common efforts for the preservation of our common- 
wealth as chaos clamors at our doors. 

I regret sincerely that a man who once held high office 
in our nation either ignorantly or maliciously has called 
into question this fundamental principle of citizenship. It 
has been intimated in words more forceful than mere sug- 


gestions that a priest’s place is at his altar; that a priest, on 
becoming such should sacrifice his privileges, his preroga- 
tives and his rights as a democratic citizen. 

Thus, with the logic of a braggart I have been chal- 
lenged to divest myself of my priestly vocation if I wish to 
participate in national affairs. Does our concept of Ameri- 
canism instruct the teacher that his place is always in the 
classroom? Does it teach the lawyer that his proper place 
is circumscribed by the walls of his office? Does it tell. the 
barber that his activities are limited to the tools of his trade? 
Does it cling to the outworn theory of the divine right of 
kings by which is implied that the affairs of good govern- 
ment and the direction of national progress must be sur- 
rendered into hands of professional politicians? 

Unfortunately this erroneous doctrine has been openly 
intimated by the spokesman of a group which has gained 
control of the democratic liberties of a free people. 
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While always a priest I carry to you the fundamental ism and cast scorn on those who have offered from their 


doctrines of social justice which are intended both for the 
religionist and irreligionist, for black and white, for laborer 
and farmer, for everyone who shares with me the citizen- 
ship in which I rejoice. 

Therefore, away with that prostituted bigotry which at 
one time has been the poisoned rapier of arrant cowards and 
at another the butcher’s cleaving axe wielded to destroy a 
national unity. 


The object of the National Union for Social Justice 
is secure economic liberty for our people. So well is this 
truth known that the concentrators of wealth are resorting 
to musty methods long since in disrepute to preserve America 
for the plutocrats and to retain its quarreling citizens for 
their exploitation. 


Our program, which is interested in restoring America 
to the Americans, can be accomplished peacefully only 
through a national solidarity. Peacefully, I say, because 
I believe in the Prince of Peace and dare not disregard His 
warning that they who use the sword shall perish by it. 


In the meantime, therefore, let the Tories of high 
finance learn from their prototype, George III. Let the 
unjust aggressors who for generations have mismanaged the 
economic affairs of our nation assume the entire responsi- 
bility of their Tory stubborness. The laborer has not sabot- 
aged our factories! —The farmer has not created a man-made 
scarcity of food! The 80,000,000 cry babies have not con- 
centrated our wealth! These people, played upon by paid- 
for propaganda did not hurl us into the seething maelstrom 
of a bloody war. 


These cry babies—80,000,000 of them so confessed— 
were not responsible for the concentration of wealth in the 
hands of a few and for the destruction of small industry. 
They did not force 22,000,000 hungry men and women to 
stand in a bread line nor with the lash of poverty did they 
drive 11,000,000 laborers into idleness and insecurity. 

I am characterized as a revolutionary for raising my 
voice against these palpable injustices, while the blind Bour- 
bons cannot see the writing on the wall nor read the pages 
of history written in crimson by pens which were dipped 
into the bleeding hearts at Concord, Lexington and Valley 
Forge. ‘ 

In 1776 Washington and Jefferson and their com- 
patriots had hurled at them the vile epithet of revolutionary. 
Their lands had been overtaxed. Their laborers and farmers, 
had been exploited. Their liberties had been denied. Their 
right to free speech and to petition had been scoffed at. They, 
too, were called revolutionary. 

Today when the rights to life, to liberty and to the 
pursuit of happiness have been obstructed by an economic 
system of high finance far more vicious in its implications 
and results than were the unjust political aggressions of a 
George I1, they who protest against them are classified and 
indexed with the patriots of 1776. 

This, indeed, is a high compliment inadvertently paid 
by the New Deal’s greatest casualty, General Hugh John- 
son, who never faced an enemy nor successfully faced an 
issue. 

Today he and the Wall Streeters whom he represents 
become distorters of history, perverters of logic as they, the 
unjust aggressors garb themselves in the raiment of patriot- 


misdeeds the scarlet cloak of the rebel. 

For a moment | plan to pause to answer the charges 
and insinuations which General Johnson so intemperately 
made against my person. First, he said: “This political 
padre... may or may not now be an American citizen, but 
certainly he once was not.” 

My dear General, 1 am as much, if not more of an 
American, as you are or ever will be. Your parents are 
but one generation removed from Ireland. My paternal 
grandfather's bones are buried in Lackawanna, N. Y. My 
greatgrandfather pulled many a pick with the pioneers who 
dug the Erie Canal. You mean that I have sprung from 
the laboring class and chance to be born of American parents 
on Canadian soil. I have no apologies to make. By an act 
of Congress of February 10, 1855, Sec. 1993 U. S. R. S., 
I was always an American citizen. 

Secondly, you categorically accuse me of breaking the 
religious vow of poverty. The truth is, as my religious 
superiors will testify, I never made a vow of poverty and 
therefore could never break one. More than that I never 
belonged to any religious order, although I was associated 
with a group of priests whose lives were dedicated to the 
teaching of Canadian and American students. 

Thirdly, you have cleverly insinuated that I was a 
modern Talleyrand who, as a Catholic cleric, was excom- 
municated by his church because, among other reasons, he 
protected the plundering Bourbons. This you did in one 
breath while in the next you praised the good Catholic 
laity. For what purpose? For none other than to turn, 
not the Protestants nor the Jews against me, but rather to 
confuse the people of my own faith. It is sufficient for me 
to say that up to the present date I have not been classified 
with a Talleyrand by those whose business it is to judge 
whether or not I am in good standing in the Catholic 
Church. 

Fourthly, compared to me Judas Iscariot is a piker— 
the same Judas who betrayed his Lord and Master. It is 
not my province to classify myself with the eleven faithful 
Apostles. I am content to leave to the justice of history and 
to the judgment of God this decision. 

What insanity possessed you to say such things? What 
desperation forced you to utter such exaggerations? 

I remember how in 1933 Mr. Roosevelt pleaded with 
the people to cease their hoarding. I remember how he 
promised to raise the price of commodities. It was in those 
days that the committee in charge of the financial affairs 
of the Radio League of the Little Flower heeded the Presi- 
dent’s word and believed the President’s promise. 

This committee having more faith in Franklin D. 
Roosevelt than you and your kind ever placed in him, ex- 
pended the surplus money under their care in silver con- 
tracts. As a result of this action more than $12,000 was 
gained for the Radio League of the Little Flower. Not 
one ounce of silver have I ever purchased myself. Not one 
penny of gain from it have I ever made. 

But you and your kind, wedded to the belief that the 
only ones who should make gain by transacting business in 
commodities have spewed your venom not upon me but upon 
an organization of people whose membership runs into the 
millions because their legally constituted officers gained for 
them enough money to pay for the broadcasting activities 
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which are designed for the people and paid by the people. 

It is perfectly ethical for your taskmaster, Bernard 
Baruch, to profit by his gold and silver transactions. But 
it is totally unethical for the people who have been exploited 
by him and his group of speculators and international bank- 
ers to gather the crumbs of profit which fall from the table 
of the commodity market. 

To malign me you have more than insinuated that per- 
sonally it was I who profited and, therefore, that I am the 
modern Judas Iscariot, who has betrayed Jesus Christ! I 
rejoice that never have I sold Jesus Christ nor did I ever 
betray the brothers of Jesus Christ. Can you say as much? 

General Johnson, your enemies and, if I may say it, 
some of your fair-weather friends, have heaped upon my 
desk the record of your personal life. I disdain to refer 
to it. Need I remind you, however, that of old it was said 
that Christ stirreth up the multitudes; that He was a wine 
bibber, a consorter with sinners? 
how the Master, crowned with the thorns which were woven 
by the fingers of the money changers, nailed to the cross by 
the spikes which were forged in the furnace of hatred, said: 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
Dare I claim title to Christianity and forget that prayer? 

My Dear General Johnson, I am not important nor 
are you. But the doctrines which I preach are important. 
While you were content to vomit your venom upon my per- 
son and against my character, the American public is fully 
cognizant that not once did you dare attack the truths which 
I teach. I need not condemn you before the court of public 
opinion. You have condemned yourself. More than that, 
you have appeared before a jury of 80,000,000 people— 
your own figures—who through your lack of Christian char- 
ity and justice are today prejudiced against you. 

Those “cry babies” whose tears have welled to their 
eyes because you and your kind have lashed them at the 
pillar of poverty; these brothers and sisters of Christ whom 
you and your masters have crowned, with the thorns of worry 
and insecurity; these sterling American citizens whom you 
first fastened to the cross of hunger and nakedness and then 
pierced their hearts with the spear of exploitation—these 
inarticulate people for whom I speak will never forget you 
and your Wall Streeters. 

These people, so you have intimated, are rats being 
led by the Pied Piper. Must that be the metaphor which 
you employ to describe the wreckage which your kind has 
created? 

My friends, I appeal to your charity, to your good 
judgment, to your sense of social justice to bear no ill will 
against General Johnson. Your intelligence informs you 
that he is but a faithful obedient servant willing to express 
in his own grotesque manner the thoughts which are har- 
bored in the mind of his master 

Today he appears before us a figure to be pitied and 
not condemned. He has been cast out of an Administra- 
tion because he and his plans were failures. Thus, as he 
appears before you on future occasions remember that he 
is regarded as a cracked gramaphone record squawking the 
message of his master’s voice. 

My dear general, if I am constrained from indicting 
’ your person, it is simply because you are the first great 
casualty of the New Deal experimentation. Whether you 
know it or not, you are but a political corpse whose ghost 





Or need you remind me _ 


has returned to haunt us. Although I believe that your 
unquiet spirit will not rest in peace, nevertheless, I still 
believe in that ethical axiom—Of the dead let us speak 
kindly. 

When real soldiers come forth to fight, having facts 
for targets and truths for ammunition, I shall oppose them 
with the most forceful weapons which my wits command, 
but never shall I adopt dishonest tactics or dishonest war- 
fare. I shall draw my reasons from that school of militancy 
presided over by Jesus Christ, who, 1900 years ago, re- 
frained not from attacking in scathing terms the scribes 
and pharisees. ‘Woe to you scribes and pharisees, hypo- 
crites, because you devour the houses of widows, praying 
long prayers. For this you shall receive the greater judg- 
ment. For you bind heavy and insupportable burdens and 
lay them on men’s shoulders; but with a finger of your own 
you will not move them.” 

Yes, General Johnson, Christ is accused of stirring 
class against class by the Voltaires, the Rousseaus, the Louis 
XVI's, and the atheists of all times. But there are times 
when certain classes must be forcefully reminded that there 
is such a thing as Christian charity which bids us love our 
neighbors as ourselves, and that warns us that whatsoever 
we do, even to the least, we do to Christ. That is what 
the Pharisees refused to learn. That is what their descend- 
ants in Wall Street refuse to accept as they continue to 
devour the houses of widows and tax our citizenry into 
slavery and idleness. 

Remembering the method of attack employed by Christ’s 
Precursor, John the Baptist, I will dare confront the Herods 
by name and by fact even though my head be served on a 
golden platter, even though my body be sawed in twain as 
was that of the prophet Isaias for having scorned into dis- 
repute a prince by the name of Manasses. 

Today there is another Manasses, your lord and master, 
General Johnson. I refer to Bernard Manasses Baruch, 
whose full name has seldom been mentioned, but which 
name from this day forth shall not be forgotten. This was 
the name his parents gave him, the name Manasses. This 
is the name, General Johnson, of your prince of high finance. 

Him with the Rothschilds in Europe, the Lazzere in 
France, the Warburgs, the Kuhn-Loebs, the Morgans and 
the rest of that wrecking crew of internationalists whose 
God is gold and whose er slem is the red shield of exploita- 
tion—these men I shall uppose until my dying days even 
though the Bernard Manasses Baruch of Wall Street is 
successful in doing to me what the prince after whom he 
was named accomplished in doing to Isaias. 

I am well apprised of the fact that your own vocifer- 
ous volubility, which you characterized last Monday night 
as “howling,” is but the opening gun in a well organized 
attack against me. I fear it not because I am protected by 
the moral support of the “cry babies” and the “rats” whom 
you have forced into the ranks of the National Union for 
Social Justice. Therefore, I shall doubly bend my efforts 
to the task of handing back America to the Americans and 
of rescuing our beloved country from the hands of the inter- 
nationalists. 

There are two remaining charges which you made 
against me. I rejoice in this opportunity to answer them. 
The first respects money. You said that my plan is “to 
make money out of nothing, which would therefore make 
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it worth nothing.” At least you admit that I have a plan. 
I need not inform this audience that since 1930 and long 
before it I had a plan to establish social justice. Long be- 
fore you or the financial puppet-masters who are expert in 
manipulating the strings of Punch and Judy oratory became 
prominent in the desperate struggle for economic independ- 
ence I was associated with pioneers who were protesting 
against the profitless labor of our farmers and against the 
slavery of modern mass productionism. 

Where were you in 1930 and 1931 while we were 
advocating New Deal on Sundays and feeding thousands 
in the bread line on Mondays, made necessary by the cold- 
blooded individualism of an ancient economic system? 

Where were you in 1932 when our same group was 
advocating the election of Franklin D. Roosevelt and the 
birth of a New Deal long before Franklin Roosevelt was 
even nominated for the Presidency? 

Where were you in 1933 and 1934 when our beloved 
leader, consecrated to drive the money changers out of the 
temple, was hampered and impeded by your master, Bernard 
Manasses Baruch, the acting president of the United States, 
the uncrowned prince of Wall Street? 

I say this in no disparagement because every one appre- 
ciates that you are nothing more than his man Friday. With 
Bernard Manasses Baruch’s plan in your pocket to regiment 
industry, to destroy competition, to institute a wage system 
designated to share poverty, to create monopolies and elimi- 
nate small industries—you strutted upon the stage of this 
depression like a comic opera general. You organized a 
comic opera parade on the streets of New York. 

Why, General, before your name and underslung vo- 
cabulary became household words in this nation, the pioneer 
associates of mine had been fighting in the front trenches 
against the enemies of the New Deal, bearing its heaviest 
burdens, carrying its heaviest crosses. 

And now you accuse me of planning to make money 
out of nothing. But let us become more specific. The man 
who put this thought into your mouth is nothing but a 
thief yelling “Stop, thief.” Bear with me, General, as I 
refresh the memory of this audience on the nature of money 
and how it is manufactured out of nothing by your masters. 

1—As you confess, money is merely the medium of 
trade. It is not wealth; it is only the transportation system, 
as it were, by which wealth is carried from one person to 
another. 

2—For more than 100 years the people of this nation 
have permitted a small group of men to possess the privilege 
of making money and thereby of controlling the flow of 
wealth. Many of us began to believe that money was the 
real wealth instead of the trick, as it were, whose only 
reason for existence is to carry the precious freight of food, 
of clothing, of shelter of human beings and their labor from 
one point to another—from the producer to the consumer. 

There are many kinds of transportation, such as the 
railway, the truck, the steamboat. There are three kinds 
of capitalistic money, all monopolized for use by the banker 
—metal, paper currency and credit. In round figures, there 
are $9,000,000,000 of idle metal in the Treasury, $5,500,- 
000,000 of paper currency throughout the nation and at 
least $250,000,000,000 of credit or of debt money, such as 
mortgages, loans, bonds, etc. Credit money or pen and ink 


plus checkbook money is really the major portion of all our 
money by 90 per cent. Credit money is checkbook money. 


3—How is this checkbook money created in this nation? 
First, a group of wealthy men petition the government for 
a bank charter, or, in other words, for the right to counter- 
teit legally. 


4—These men deposit, for example, $100,000 with the 
Treasury. In return, the Treasury gives them $100,000 
worth of interest-bearing bonds, which are kept at Wash- 
ington as security. But the interest accumulating on the 
bonds belongs to these new bankers. 


5—These men return to their home town after they 
have the government print for them, at scarcely no cost, 
$100,000 worth of paper dollars, which they deposit in their 
new bank. 

6—John Smith comes to these bankers for a loan of 
$10,000, which he obtains at 6 per cent on depositing as 
security the deed for his $20,000 farm. 


7—Then the banker gives John a checkbook—no act- 
ual cash, mind you—and immediately writes on his own 
books that $10,000 has been deposited, whereas in truth it 
was simply loaned. 

8—Fifty, eighty, one hundred John Smiths go through 
the same process until the bank which started with only 
$100,000 of printed money has loaned $1,000,000 at 6 per 
cent. That was their rule, to lend ten times what they 
actually had. Therefore, the first year in business netted 
the bank $60,000 interest profit on investment of $100,000 
which all this time was bearing interest for them through 
the bonds which they deposited originally at Washington 
at 4 per cent. 

9—Of course, Jim Jones and 1,000 other neighbors 
of Jim Jones placed their savings in the town bank. ‘They 
thought that this money was safe and that the bank would 
surrender it on demand. But Jim did not read the fine 
print in his bankbook. Had he done so, he would have 
discovered that he had actually loaned his money to the 
bankers; that he had become a creditor and, therefore, had 
to take his chance of getting his money back with all the 
other creditors and patrons of the bank. 

10—Meanwhile, from the bankers’ bank, the Federal 
Reserve Bank, word went out that too much money had 
been loaned by his fellow-bankers. It was time to call in 
the loans. It was time to cut down on credit. Thus Henry 
Doe, the manufacturer, John Smith, the farmer, and Peter 
Adams, the merchant, all of whom borrowed from the bank, 
were ordered to pay back in currency money, mind you, 
what they obtained in checkbook money. Simultaneously, 
this happened all over the nation. Ten, twenty, thirty 
billion dollars of loans were called. There were only 
$5,000,000,000 of currency money in existence. It was 
an impossible situation. Therefore a depression arose. The 
deeds and mortgages were claimed by the bankers and homes 
and farms and industries were confiscated by him because 
there was no currency money. 

11—Did the banker close up shop? He did not. At 
least the big banker did not. They liquidated the homes 
and farms and industries which they confiscated when the 
borrowers had no currency money to save them. They sold 
them for what they could obtain on depressed market. Then 
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they turned around with this new fresh currency money and 
bought government bonds at 4 per cent or less. 
|2—Meanwhile, bread lines were established. Unem- 
ployment was rife. Poverty stalked through the nation. Of 
riecessity the government must obtain money to feed the poor 
ind must undertake public work to salvage the unemployed. 
‘Therefore, it borrowed $8,000,000,000 from the bankers 
who, playing their game even in the face of an national 
distress, loaned the government a fat check book and perhaps, 
for good measure, a bottle of ink and a fountain pen. Still 
there were only $5,000,000,000 of actual currency in the 
nation. But, through a banker’s magic and a gambler’s 
instinct, they loaned the $8,000,000,000 hecause thev knew 
that in eighteen years hence, $6,000,000,000 in interest 
would be returned by the government for the privilege of 
using a banker’s check book—$14,000,000,000 in all. 

‘There, general, is the true story of how money is made 
out of nothing. Can you or any Wall Streeter controvert 
this? 

To this process of manufacturing money I have been 
opposed simply because our Constitution says that it is the 
right of Congress to coin and regulate the value of money. 
In the year 1694 this right still belonged to the British 
people and to their Parliament but, when threatened by 
invasion, the merchants and goldsmiths of London forced 
Parliament to surrender this right to them. This was the 
price of their patriotism. This was the birthday of the 
privately-owned bank of England. 

During the days of our Civil War, when Abraham 
Lincoln was engaged in realizing a dream that was born 
in the crib at Bethlehem, he needed gold to purchase arms 
and ammunition. In that day, the international bankers 
were willing to loan gold to Lincoln on the one condition 
that he would abrogate and cancel Article 1, Section VIII, 
Clause V of our Constitution, which says Congress has the 
right to coin and regulate the value of money. This right 
they themselves coveted; this right they themselves demanded. 

From that day forward until 1913, when the Federal 
Reserve Banking system was created—a system owned by a 
group of your masters and not by the American people, as 
many in this audience formerly believed—from that day 
forward the economic destinies of our country have been 
controlled by these private central bankers who extended and 
contracted credit at will. 

Because I have, in season and out of season, demanded 
that we Americans go back to the Constitution and restore 
to Congress its right and duty to coin and regulate the 
value of money you have assailed me and in doing so have 
stultified yourself. 

When did I ever propose to make money out of noth- 
ing? | have pointed to $9,000,000,000 of idle gold and 
silver sterilized in the vaults of our Treasury. I have 
questioned time after time the wisdom on the part of our 
vovernment running to the Federal Reserve Bank for dollars 
created out of nothing, borrowing this manufactured money 
for relief purposes, for public works activities, with the 
understanding that the bankers would be repaid either with 
good currency, at interest, or else the security of the United 
States could be confiscated by them. 

I have advocated that the government employ this idle 
gold and silver instead of building up unpayable debts to 
he shouldered by the unborn children of future generations. 


M ? 





You and your group have been the inflationists, the makers 
of money out of nothing. But mindful of the Federal 
Reserve act, which was passed in 1913, and which permits 
2% currency dollars to be printed against each gold dollar, 
mindful that we have only $5,250,000,000 paper dollars in 
the country and over $9,000,000,000 of gold and silver in 
the Treasury, I have asked and | still ask why we do not 
employ it for the welfare of the American people instead 
of utilizing the bankers’ manufactured money for the wel- 
fare of the Warburgs, the Rothschilds, the Kuhn-Loebs, the 


Morgans, and your own master, Bernard Manasses Baruch? 


But yesterday afternoon I asked that same question. 
And this morning, to the gratification of every patriotic 
American, Franklin D. Roosevelt has made the initial step 
in that direction. Today he has given the answer to you 
and your false charge by ordering the use of approximately 
$650,000,000 of that idle gold and silver, thereby giving 
his benediction to the principles for which I have fought 
for more than three years. 


In the few minutes which remain at my command I 
shall devote to your last set of charges which I need not 
rehearse. My record is clear in that neither you nor Bernard 
Manasses Baruch can justify any statement to the effect 
that the National Union for Social Justice or that I, its 
president, are allied with Republican or Democrat, with 
Catholic or Protestant, or with any other individual or 
group of individuals. The principles which I have just 
enunciated and the principles upheld by other organizations 
are ample proof to substantiate this statement. My dear 
general, you have gone on record as categorically stating 
that ever since the exposition of the silver list I have been 
opposed to Franklin D. Roosevelt, our beloved President. 
An entire nation knows that this statement is palpably un- 
true. On that point my record is clear. 

Who originated the slogan of “Roosevelt or ruin?” 

Who repeated it again this year? When but last Janu- 
ary the President’s magnificent message was read to Con- 
gress, did not your master’s associates condemn it while 
openly and nationally I advocated its support? 

The real enemies who are boring from within have 
been you and your group of Wall Streeters, of international 
bankers. Who have been the President’s advisers over a 
period of two years? Not the farmer or the laborer, not 
the National Union for Social Justice, not his close and 
disinterested friends. Surely they were not responsible for 
11,000,000 men who are still unemployed, for 22,000,000 
persons who are still in the breadlines, for our national debt 
which has risen to the unscalable heights of $34,000,000,000. 
If our people are growing disheartened it is not because 
they have lost faith in Franklin D. Roosevelt, but because 
they are rising in their wrath against you and your group 
who have surrounded him. 

It was Bernard Manasses Baruch and the international 
bankers who whispered into his perturbed ears the philosophy 
of destruction, the sophistry of social reforms and policies, 
all of which have prevented a mavnificent leader from res- 
cuing a nation still bound to the rock of depression by the 
chains of economic slavery. Did they not, in season and 
out of season, obstruct him from driving the money changers 
from the temple? 

My friends in this audience, I still proclaim to you 
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that it is either Roosevelt or ruin. I support him today 
and will support him tomorrow, because we are neither 
going back to the individualism of the past nor are we 
going forward to the communism of the future. But I am 
not that type of false friend who, mangling the very mean- 
ing of the word, praise policies when criticism is required 
or betray my millions of supporters throughout the nation 
by preaching to them the prostituted slogan of “peace, peace,” 
when there is no peace. 

The fantastic fusillade of false charges which the genial 
ghost, the kind chocolate soldier and the sweet prince of 
bombast so engagingly publicized, certainly were not potent 
enough to arouse my wrath. More important things must 
be accomplished. I dare not be diverted from my course 
by a red herring, even though it chances to be a dead one. 

America’s destiny is in the process of fulfillment. The 
ancient world set aside the bondage of physical freedom. 
Throughout the middle centuries civilization struggled to 
disentangle itself from an agrarian serfdom which prevented 
men from owning their own homes or farms. In later days 


in the spirit of the Magna Charta there was lifted aloft 
the first standard for political freedom. Physical, agrarian, 
political—these freedoms has the world obtained. 

But as the finger of Providence weaves on the wall of 
time the fabric of this life’s story there is still another golden 
thread which must be spun from north to south, from east 
to west—the golden thread of economic liberty and financial 
freedom. Palestine has given us our religion—our faith 
and hope and charity. Greece has bestowed upon us her 
culture. From the Tiber’s banks at Rome came law and 
order and the spirit of colonization. It was left to England 
and Spain, and especially to the Nordic nations, to teach 
the world the story of commerce and carry across the seven 
seas the glory which they inherited. 

What part must America play? There is only one. 
We, the great creditor nation of this world, who today 
control its gold, are in position to strike the first and telling 
blow for economic freedom, for financial independence. This 
shall be our contribution. This is the duty of Columbia. 
To this task I invite you to dedicate your lives. 


Our Blundering Government and 
Its Spokesman—Hugh Johnson 


By SENATOR HUEY LONG 
Over a Coast-to-Coast Network of the National Broadcasting Company, March 7, 1935 


It has been publicly announced that the White 
House orders of the Roosevelt administration have 
declared a war. 

The lately lamented, pampered ex-Crown Prince, Gen- 
eral Hugh S. Johnson, one of those satelites loaned by 
Wall Street to run the government, and who at the end 
of his control over and dismissal from the ill-fated NRA 
pronounced it as a dead do-do—this Mr. Johnson was ap- 
parently selected to make the lead-off speech in this White 
House charge begun on last Monday night. 

The Johnson speech was followed by a fluster and 
flurry on behalf of the administration by spellbinders in 
and out of Congress. In a far-away island when a queen 
dies her first favorite is done the honor to be buried with 
her. 


I ADIES AND GENTLEMEN : 


The funeral procession of the NRA, another one of 
these New Deal schisms and isms, is about ready to take 
place. It is said that General Johnson’s speech of Monday 
night to attack me was delivered on the eve of announcing 
the publication of his own obituary in the Red Book Maga- 
zine. 

It seems, then, that soon this erstwhile deranged alphabet 
makes ready to appear at the funeral of NRA, likened to 
the colored lady in Mississippi who, at such a funeral, 
asserted, “T is the wife of these remains.” 

IT shall undertake to cover my main subject and make 
answer to these gentlemen in the course of this speech. It 
will serve no useful purpose to our distressed people for 
me to call my opponents more bitter names than they called 


me. Even were I able, I have not the time to present my 
side of the argument and match them in profanity. 

What is the trouble with this administration of Mr. 
Roosevelt and of Mr. Johnson, Mr. Farley, Mr. Astor and 
all their spoilers and spellbinders? 

They think that Huey Long is the cause of all their 
worry. They go gunning for me, but am I the cause of 
their misery? Well, they are like old David Crockett, who 
went out to hunt a possum. He saw there in the gleam 
of the moonlight, a possum in the top of the tree, going 
from limb to limb, so he shot, but he missed. He looked 
again and he saw the possum. He fired a second time and 
missed again. Soon he discovered that it was not a possum 
that he saw at all in the top of that tree; it was a louse 
in his own eyebrow. 

I do not make this illustration to do discredit to any 
of these distinguished gentlemen; I make it to show how 
often some of us imagine that we see great trouble being 
done to us by some one at a distance, when in reality all 
it may be is a fault in our own make-up. And so is this 
the case of Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Farley or Mr. Johnson 
and of others undertaking to derange the situation today. 

The trouble with the Roosevelt administration is that 
when their schemes and isms have failed, these things I 
told them not to do, and voted not to do, that they think 
it will help them to light out on those of us who warned 
them in the beginning that the tangled messes and experi- 
ments would not work. 

The Roosevelt administration has had its wav for two 
years. They have been allowed to set up or knock down 
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anything and everybody. There was one difference between 
Roosevelt and Hoover. Hoover could not get the Congress 
to carry out the schemes he wanted to try, because we 
managed to lick him on a roll call in the United States 
Senate time after time when he had both the Democratic 
leaders and the Republican leaders trying to put them over. 

But it is different with Mr. Roosevelt. He got his 
plans through Congress, but on cold analysis, they were 
found to be the same things Hoover tried to pass and failed 
the year before. 

The kitchen Cabinet that sat in to advise Hoover was 
not different from the kitchen Cabinet which advises Roose- 
velt. Many of the persons are the same. Many more of 
those in Roosevelt’s kitchen Cabinet are of the same men 
or set of men who furnished employes to sit in the kitchen 
Cabinet to advise Mr. Hoover. 

Maybe you see a little change in the men waiting on 
the tables in the dining room, but back in the kitchen, the 
same set of old cooks are back there fixing up the vittles 
and the grub for us that cooked up that mess under Hoover. 
There has never even been a change in the seasoning. 

Now do you think this Roosevelt plan for plowing up 
cotton, corn and wheat, and for pouring milk in the river 
and for destroying and burying the hogs and cattle by the 
millions, all while the people starve to death and go naked, 
do you think these plans were the original ideas of Roose- 
velt administration? 

If you do, you are wrong. The whole idea of that 
kind of thing first came from Hoover’s administration. Don’t 
you remember when Mr. Hoover proposed to plow up every 
fourth row of cotton? We laughed at him to scorn, and 
so we beat Mr. Hoover on his plan, but when Mr. Roose- 
velt started on his plan, it was not to plow up every fourth 
row of cotton, it was to plow up every third row of cotton. 
He went Mr. Hoover one-twelfth better. 

So it has been, while millions have starved and gone 
naked and while babies have cried and died wanting milk; 
~so it has been while people begged for meat and bread to 
eat. Mr. Roosevelt’s administration has sailed merrily along, 
plowing under and destroying the things to eat and wear, 
with tear-dimmed eyes and hungry souls made to chant for 
this New Deal so that even their starvation dole is not 
taken away from them, and meanwhile the food and clothes 
craved by humanity for their bodies and souls go to de- 
struction and ruin. 

What do you call it? Is it government? Maybe so. 
It looks more like the St. Vitus dance to me. 

Now since they have sallied forth with General Johnson 
to start this holy war on me, let us take a look at this NRA 
they opened up around here about two years ago. They 
had parades and Fascist signs, just like Hitler and Mussolini. 
They started the dictatorship to regiment business and labor 
much more than any known in Germany and Italy. 

The only difference was in the sign. Mussolini’s sign 
for a Fascist was a black shirt. Germany’s sign of the 
Fascist was a swastika. So in America they sidetracked 
the Stars and Stripes, and the sign of the Blue Eagle was 
used instead for the NRA. 

They proceeded with the NRA. Everything from a 
peanut stand to a powerhouse had to have a separate book 
of rules and laws to regulate what they did. If the peanut 


stand started to sell a sack of goobers, they had to be careful 
to go through the rule book. One slip of the man and he 
went to jail. 

One fellow pressed a pair of pants and went to jail 
because he charged 5 cents less than the price set up in the 
rule book. So they wrote their NRA rule books, code laws 
and so forth, and got up over 900. 

One would be as thick as an unabridged dictionary 
and as confused as the study of the stars. It would take 
forty lawyers to tell a shoe shiner merchant how to operate 
and be sure he didn’t go to jail. Some people come to me 
for advice as a lawyer on trying to run their business. I 
took several days and couldn’t understand it myself. The 
only thing I could tell them was it couldn’t be much worse 
in jail than it was out of jail with that kind of a thing 
going on in the country, and so to go on and do the best 
they could. 

The whole thing of Mr. Roosevelt as run under Gen- 
eral Johnson became such a national scandal that Roosevelt 
had to let Johnson slide out as a scapegoat. I am told 
that the day the general had to go, when they had waited 
just as long as they would wait on him, he wanted to issue 
a blistering statement against Mr. Roosevelt, but they finally 
saddled him off because they didn’t know but what Wall 
Street might want to lend him to some other President in 
the future, so he left without. 

It was under this NRA and the other funny alphabetical 
combinations that followed it that we ran the whole country 
into a mare’s nest. The Farleys and Johnsons combed the 
land with agents, inspectors, supervisors, detectives, secre- 
taries, assistants, and so forth, all of them armed with the 
power to arrest anybody and send them to jail if they found 
them not living up to some one of the rules in these 900 
catalogues they had out. 

One man, whose case reached the Supreme Court of 
the United States, I understand, pleaded guilty because he 
didn’t know what it was about, and when it got to the 
United States Supreme Court, it was turned loose because 
they couldn’t even find a rule book he was supposed to be 
guided by. 

Now it is with the PWA, WRA, GINS and every 
other flimsy combination that the country finds its affairs 
in business where no one can recognize it. More men are 
now out of work than ever. The debt of the United States 
has gone up ten billion more dollars. There is starvation; 
there is homelessness; there is misery on every hand and 
corner. But, mind you, in the meantime, Mr. Roosevelt 
has had his way. He is one man that can’t blame any of 
his troubles on Huey Long. He has had his way. 

Down in my part of the country, if any man has the 
measles he blames that on me; but there is one man that 
can’t blame anything on anybody but himself and that is 
Mr. Franklin De-La-No Roose-velt. 

And now on top of that, they ordered a war on me 
because nearly four years ago I told Hoover’s crowd, it 
won’t do, and because three years ago I told Roosevelt and 
his crowd, it won’t do. In other words, they are in a rage 
at Huey Long because I have had to say, “I told you so.” 

I was not overstating the conditions now prevailing 
in this country. In the own words of these gentlemen, they 
have confessed all that I now say or ever have said. Mr. 
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Roosevelt, and Mrs. Roosevelt, too, have lately bewailed 
the fact that food, clothes and shelter have not been provided 
for the people. Even this General Hugh S. Johnson has 
said in his speech of this last Monday night that there are 
80,000 babies in America who are badly hurt or wrecked 
by this depression. He, of course, includes us all in that 
classification of babies. 

Mr. Harry Hopkins, who runs the relief work, says 
the dole roll has risen now to 22,375,000 people, the highest 
it has ever been. And now what is there for the Roosevelt 
crowd to do but to admit the facts, and admit further that 
they are now in their third year making matters worse 
instead of better. 

No one is to blame except them for what is going on 
when they have had their way, and they couldn’t change 
the thing in two years. It is now worse than ever, and if 
they haven’t been able to do any good in the way they have 
been going for two years, how can any one expect any good 
of them for the next two years to come? God save us two 
more years of the disaster we have had under that gang. 

When this condition of distress and suffering among 
so many of our people began to develop in the Hoover Ad- 
ministration, we knew what was the trouble, and what we 
would have to do to correct it. 

I was one of the first men to say publicly. Mr. Roose- 
velt followed in my track a few months later, and said the 
same thing—we said that all of our trouble and woe was 
due to the fact that too few of our people owned too much 
of our wealth. 

We said that in our land we’ve too much to eat and 
too much to wear, and too many houses to live in; too many 
automobiles to be sold—that the only trouble was that the 
people suffered in the land of abundance because too few 
controlled the money and the wealth, and too many people 
did not have money which would buy the things they needed 
for life and comfort. 

So I said to the people of the United States in my 
speeches, which I delivered in the United States Senate and 
over the radio in the early part of 1932, that the only way 
by which we could restore to reasonable life and comfort 
was to limit the size of the big men’s fortune and guarantee 
some minimum to the fortune and comfort of the little man’s 
family. 

I said then as I have said since that it was inhuman 
to have goods rot, cotton and wool going to waste, houses 
empty, and at the same time to have millions of our people 
starving, our people naked, our people homeless, because 
they could not buy the things which other men had and for 
which these other men had no use. 

So we convinced Mr. Franklin Delano Roosevelt that 
it was necessary that he announce and promise to the Ameri- 
can people that in the event he were elected President of 
the United States he would pull down the size of the big 
man’s fortune and guarantee something to every family, 
enough to do away with all poverty, and to give employment 
to those who were able to work and an education to the 
children born into the world. 

Mr. Roosevelt made those promises. He made them 
before he was nominated in the Chicago convention, he made 
them again before he was elected in November, and he went 
so far as to remake those promises a day or two after he 


was inaugurated President of the United States, and I was 
one authorized to say so, and I thought for a day or two 
after he took the oath as President that maybe he was going 
through with his promises. 

But no heart has ever been so saddened, no person’s 
ambition was ever so blighted as was mine when I came 
to the realization that the President of the United States 
was not going to undertake what he said he would do, and 
what I knew to be necessary if the people of America were 
ever saved from calamity and misery. 

So now, my friends, I come to the point where I must 
in a few sentences describe to you just what was the cause 
of our trouble which became so serious in 1929 and which 
has been worse ever since. 

The wealth in the United States was three times as 
much in 1910 as it was in 1890, and yet the masses of our 
people owned less in 1910 than they did in 1890. In the 
year 1916 the condition had become so bad that a com- 
mittee provided for by the Congress of the United States 
reported that 2 per cent of the people of the United States 
owned 60 per cent of the wealth in the country, and that 
65 per cent of the people owned less than 5 per cent of the 
wealth. This report showed, however, that there was a 
middle class, some 33 per cent of the people who owned 
35 per cent of the wealth. 

This report went on to say that the trouble with the 
American people at that time was that too much of the 
wealth was in the hands of too few of the people, and 
recommended that something be done to correct the evil 
condition then existing. 

It was at about the same time in 1916 that many of 
our leading publications in America began to deplore the 
fact that so few people owned so much and that so many 
people owned so little. Among those commenting upon that 
deplorable situation of that day and time was The Saturday 
Evening Post, which in an issue of Sept. 23, 1916, said, 
quoting from The Saturday Evening Post: 

“Along one statistical line you can figure out a nation 
busting with wealth; along another statistical line, a bloated 
plutocracy.” 

They said that of America, a bloated plutocracy—“1 per 
cent of the population lording it over a starving horde with 
only a thin margin of merely well-to-do in between.” Close 
quotation from The Saturday Evening Post. 

And it was, as The Saturday Evening Post and a com- 
mittee appointed by Congress said, a deplorable thing back 
in 1916 when it was found that 2 per cent of the people 
owned twice as much of the wealth of this country as all 
of the balance of the people put together, and that 65 per 
cent of all of our people owned practically nothing. 

But what did we do to correct that condition? Instead 
of moving to take these big fortunes from the top and 
spreading them among the suffering people at the bottom, 
financial masses of America moved in to take complete charge 
of the government for fear that our lawmakers might do 
something along that line. 

And as a result, fourteen years after the report of 1916, 
the Federal Trade Commission made a study to see how 
the wealth of this land was distributed. And did they find 
it still as bad as it was in 1916? They found it worse. 
They found that 1 per cent of the people owned 59 per cent 
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of the wealth, which was almost twice as bad as was said 
to be an intolerable condition in 1916, when 2 per cent of 
the people owned 60 per cent of the wealth. 

And as a result of foreclosures of mortgages and 
bankruptcies, which began to happen during the last years, 
it is the estimate of the conservative statisticians that 75 per 
cent of the people in the United States don’t own anything 
today, that is, not even enough to pay their debts, and that 
4 ver cent of the people, or maybe less than 4 per cent of 
the people, own from 85 to 95 per cent of all the wealth 
in the United States. 

Remember, in 1916 there was a middle class, 33 per 
cent of the people who owned 35 per cent of the wealth. 
That middle class is practically gone today; it no longer 
exists. They have dropped into the ranks of the poor. The 
thriving man of independent business standing is fast fading. 
The corner grocery store is becoming a thing of the past. 
Concentrated chain and merchandise stores and chain bank- 
ing systems have laid waste to all middle men opportunity. 

That thin margin of merely well to do in between, 
which The Saturday Evening Post mentioned on Sept. 23, 
1916, is no longer thin. No, it is dwindled to no margin 
at all at this late date. ‘Those suffering on the bottom and 
the few lords at the top are all that is left. There is no 
middle class. Lords at the top; masses at the bottom. 

It became apparent that the billionaires and multi- 
millionaires began to squeeze out the common, ordinary mi!- 
lionaire. In other words, the whales began to eat up the 
goggle-eyes after they had taken all the minnows in the 
catch, closing in and taking their properties and wrecking 
their business. 

And so we arrived, and we are still there at the place 
in abundant America where we have everything for which 
a human heart can pray. The hundreds of millions, or, as 
General Johnson says, the eighty millions of our people, are 
crying in misery for want of the things which they need 
for life, notwithstanding the fact that the country has had, 
and can have, more than the entire human race can consume. 
One hundred and twenty-five million people of America 
seated themselves at the barbecue table to eat the 
products which have been given to them by their Lord and 
Creator. There is provided by the Almighty what it takes 
for all of them to eat. Yea, more. 

There has been provided for the people of America 
who have been called to this barbecue table more than is 
needed for all to eat, but the financial masses of America 
have taken off of the barbecue table 90 per cent of the food 
placed thereon by the Lord, even before the feast began. 
And there is left on that table for 125,000,000 people about 
what is needed for the 10,000,000. In other words, there 
is not enough to feed one out of twelve. 

What has become of the balance of those victuals placed 
on the table by the Lord for the use of us all? They are 
in the hands of the Morgans, the Rockefellers, the Mellons, 
the Baruchs, the Bakers, the Astors, the Vanderbilts, 600 
families at the most, either possessing or controlling the 
entire 90 per cent of all that is in America. 

These big men cannot eat all the food, they cannot 
wear all the clothes, so they destroy it. They rot it up, 
they plow it up, they pour it in the river. They bring de- 
struction to the acts of mankind to let humanity suffer, to 


have 


let humanity go naked, to let humanity go homeless, so that 
nothing may occur that will do harm to their vanity and 
to their greed. Like the dog in the manger, they command 
a wagon load of hay which the dog would not allow the 
cow to eat, though he could not eat it himself. 

So now, ladies and gentlemen, I introduce again, for 
fear that there are some who have just tuned in and do 
not know who is talking. This is Huey P. Long, United 
States Senator from Louisiana, talking over an National 
Broadcasting Company hookup, from Washington, D. C. 

We come to that plan of mine, now, for which I have 
been so recently and roundly condemned and denounced by 
the Roosevelt administration and by such men as Mr. Farley 
and Mr. Robinson and General Hugh S. Johnson, and other 
spellers and speakers and spoilers. 

It is for the redistribution of wealth and for guar- 
anteeing comfort and convenience to all humanity out of 
this abundance in our country. I hope none will be horror- 
stricken when they hear me say that we must limit the size 
of the big men’s fortunes in order to guarantee a minimum 
of fortune, life and comfort to the little man, but if you are 
horror-stricken at my mention of that fact, think first that 
such is the declaration on which Mr. Roosevelt rode into 
nomination and election to President of the United States. 

While my urgings are declared by some to be the 
ravings of a madman and, by such men as General Johnson, 
as insincere bait for a pied piper, if you will listen to me 
you will find that it is stating the law handed down by 
God to man. 

You will find that it was the exact provision of the 
contract of law of the Pilgrim Fathers who landed at Ply- 
mouth in 1620. Now, just for the benefit of some of these 
gentlemen, I am going to read you from the contract of 
those Pilgrim Fathers who landed at Plymouth in 1620. 
I am reading you from the contract of those Pilgrim 
Fathers: 

“Paragraph 5: That at the end of the seventh year, 
the capital and profits, that the houses, lands, goods and 
chattels be equally divided betwixt the adventurers and 
planters. When done, every man shall be free from any 
debt or detriment concerning this adventure.” 


In other words, these birds who are undertaking to 
tell you of the bad things I have done and am advocating, 
they have failed to note that I not only have the Bible back 
of me, but that this nation was founded by the Pilgrim 
Fathers, not to do just what I said, but to go and do all 
the balance, divide up equally every seventh year and cancel 
out all debts, and they had the authority of the Bible for 
doing that. On the other hand, mine does not go near so 
far, but it will save this country as the Pilgrims intended 
it should be saved. 

You will find that what I am advocating is the corner- 
stone on which nearly every religion since the beginning of 
man has been founded. You will find that it was urged 
by Lord Bacon, by Milton, by Shakespeare in England; by 
Socrates, by Plato, by Diogenes and the other wisest of the 
philosophers of ancient Greece; by Pope Pius XI in the 
Vatican ; by the world’s greatest inventor, Marconi, in Italy; 
Daniel Webster, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Abraham Lincoln, 
Andrew Jackson, William Jennings Bryan and Theodore 
Roosevelt in the United States, as well as by nearly all of 
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the thousands of great men whose names are mentioned in 
history, and the only great man who ever came forth to 
dispute these things from the Bible down is this marvelous 
General Hugh S. Johnson, who labels himself a soldier and 
a lawyer. 

He is a great soldier though he never smelt powder 
or heard a cap snap, and a great lawyer though he never 
tried a lawsuit, and I will not be willing to transact busi- 
ness on the lines that everybody else must be forgotten whom 
I follow, and if I should follow in such footsteps as was 
arranged for the combination of an alphabetical proposition. 

The principle that | am advocating, that I will give 
you in detail in a minute, that principle was not only the 
mainspring of the Roosevelt nomination and election but 
in the closing speech of Herbert Hoover at Madison Square 
Garden in November, 1932, even Hoover said: 

“My conception of America is a land where men and 
women may work in liberty, where they may enjoy the 


advantages of wealth, not concentrated in the hands of the 
few but diffused through the lives of all.” 


So there you have it, ladies and gentlemen; both Hoover 
and Roosevelt swallowed the Huey Long doctrine and never 
made one single complaint before the election occurred on 
Nov. 8, 1932 

Now I come to give you again that plan, taken from 
these leaders of all times and from the Bible, for the 
sponsoring of which I have been labeled by American men 
as a madman and pied piper and demagogue, so I give you 
that plan of our Share Our Wealth Society. 

I propose, first, that every big fortune will be cut down 
immediately. We will cut that down by a capital levy tax 
to where no one will own more than a few millions of 
dollars. As a matter of fact, no one can own a fortune in 
excess of three or four millions of dollars, just between 
you and me, and I think that is too much. But we figure 
we can allow that size of a fortune and give prosperity to 
all the people, even though it is done. 

I propose that the surplus of all the big fortunes above 
a few millions to any one person, at the most, go into the 
United States ownership. Now, how would we get all these 
surplus fortunes into the United States Treasury, Mr. John- 
son wants to know. Well, now, if he will listen, he won’t 
have any trouble finding out. It is not hard to do. We 
would not do it by making every one sell what he owned. 
No. We would send every one a questionnaire, just like 
they did during the war, when they were taking us over 
there to make the world safe for democracy so that they 
might come back here and make America safe for autocracy. 

On that questionnaire the man to whom it was sent 
would list the properties he owned, lands, the houses, stocks 
and bonds, factories and patents; every man would place an 
appraisal on his property which the government would re- 
view and maybe change. On that appraisal the big fortune 
holder would say out of what property he would retain the 
few millions allowed to him, the balance to go to the United 
States. 

Let’s say that Mr. Henry Ford should show that he 
owned all the stock of the Ford Motor Company, and that 
it is worth $2,000,000,000, we will say. He would claim, 
say, $4,000,000 dollars of the Ford stock, but $1,996,000,000 
would go to the United States. 

Say the Rockefeller Foundation was listed at $10,000,- 


000,000 in oil stocks, bank stocks, money and storehouses. 
Each Rockefeller could say whether he wanted his limit in 
the money, oil or bank stock, but about $9,900,000,000 would 
be left and that would go to the United States Government. 

And so in this way, this Government of the United 
States would come into the possession of about two-fifths 
of the wealth which on normal values would be worth from 
$165,000,000,000 to $175,000,000,000. 

Then we would turn to the inventories of the 25,000,000 
families of America and all those showing properties and 
moneys clear of debt that were above $5,000 and up to the 
limit of a few millions. We wouldn’t draw down a fortune 
that wasn’t bigger than a few millions, and if a man had 
over $5,000 then he would have his guaranteed minimum. 
But those showing less than $5,000 for the family, free of 
debt, would be added to; so that every family would start 
life again with homestead possession of at least a home and 
the comforts needed for a home, including such things as 
a radio and an automobile. 

Those things would go to every family as a homestead 
not to be sold either for debts or for taxes or even by 
consent of the owner, except the government would allow 
it, and then only on condition that the court hold it, that 
is, hold the money that was received for it, to be spent for 
the purpose of buying another home and the comforts thereof. 

Such would mean that the $165,000,000,000 or more 
taken from the big fortunes would have about $100,000,- 
000,000 of it used to provide everybody with the comforts 
of home. The government might have to issue warrants 
for claim and location, or even currency to be retired from 
such property as it was claimed, but all that is a detail not 
impractical to get these homes into the hands of the people. 

So America would start again with millionaires, but 
with no multi-millionaires or billionaires; we would start 
with some poor, but they wouldn’t be so poor that they 
wouldn’t have the comforts of life. The lowest a man could 
go would not take away his home and the home comforts 
from him. 

America, however, would still have a $65,000,000,000 
balance after providing these homes. Now what do we do 
with that? Wait a minute and I will tell you. 

Second: We propose that after homes and comforts 
of homes have been set up for the families of the country, 
that we will turn our attention to the children and the youth 
of the land, providing first for their education and training. 

We would not have to worry about the problem of child 
labor, because the very first thing which we would place in 
front of every child would be not only a comfortable home 
during his early years, but the opportunity for education 
and training, not only through the grammar school and the 
high school, but through college and to include vocational 
and professional training for every child. 

If necessary, that would include the living cost of that 
child while he attended college, if one should be too distant 
for him to live at home and conveniently attend, as would 
be the case with many of those living in the rural areas. 

We now have an educational system, and in States 
like Louisiana, and it is the keystone, where school books 
are furnished free to every child*and where transportation 
by bus is given to every student, however far he may live 
from a grammar or high school, there is a fairly good assur- 
ance of education through grammar and high school for the 
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child whose father and mother have enough at home to feed 
and clothe them. 

But when it comes to a matter of college education, 
except in few cases, the right to a college education is de- 
termined at this day and time by the financial ability of the 
father and mother to pay for the cost and the expense of a 
college education. 

It doesn’t make any difference how brilliant a boy or 
girl may be; that doesn’t give them the right to a college 
education in America today. 

Now General Hugh Johnson says I am indeed a very 
smart demagogue, a wise and dangerous menace. But I am 
one of those who didn’t have the opportunity to secure a 
college education or training. 

We propose that the right to education and the extent 
of education will be determined and gauged not so much by 
the financial ability of the parents, but by the mental- ability 
and energy of a child to absorb the learning at a college. 

This should appeal to General Johnson, who says I 
am a smart man, since, had I enjoyed the learning and 
college training which my plan would provide for others, 
| might not have fallen into the path of the dangerous 
menace and demagogue that he has now found me to be. 

Remember we have $65,000,000,000 to account for 
that would lie in the hands of the United States, even after 
providing home comforts for all families. We will use a 
large part of it immediately to expand particularly the 
colleges and universities of this country. You would not 
know the great institutions like Yale, Harvard and Louisiana 
State University. Get ready for a surprise. 

College enrollments would multiply 1,000 per cent. 
We would immediately call in the architects and engineers, 
the idle professors and scholars of learning. We would 
send out a hurry call because the problem of providing col- 
lege education for all the youth would start a fusilade of 
employment which might suddenly and immediately make 
it impossible for us to shorten the hours of labor, even as 
we contemplate in the balance of our program. 

And how happy the youth of this land would be to- 
morrow morning if they knew instantly their right to a 
home and the comforts of a home and to complete college 
and professional training and education were assured. |! 
know how happy they would be, because I know how I 
would have felt had such a message been delivered to my 
door. 

I cannot deliver that promise to the youth of this land 
tonight, but I am doing my part. I am standing the blows; 
1 am hearing the charges hurled at me from the four quarters 
of the country. 

It is the same fight which was made against me in 
Louisiana when I was undertaking to provide the free school 
books, free buses, university facilities and things of that 
kind to educate the youth of that State as best I could. 

It is the same blare which I heard when I was under 
taking to provide for the sick and the afflicted. 

When the youth of this land realizes what is meant 
and what is contemplated, the Billingsgate and the profanity 
of all of the Farleys and Johnsons in America cannot prevent 
the light of truth from hurling itself in understandable 
letters against the dark canopy of the sky. 

Now, when we have landed at the place where homes 
and comforts are provided for all families and complete edu- 


cation and training for all young men and women, the next 
problem is, what about our income to sustain our people 
thereafter. How shall that be arranged to guarantee all 
the fair share of what soul and body need to sustain them 
conveniently. That brings us to our next point. 

We propose: 

Third: We will shorten the hours of labor by law 
so much as may be necessary that none will be worked too 
long and none unemployed. We will cut hours of toil to 
thirty hours per week, maybe less; we may cut the working 
vear to eleven months’ work and one month vacation, maybe 
less. 

If our great improvement programs show we need more 
labor than we may have, we will lengthen the hours as 
convenience requires. At all events, the hours for pro- 
duction will be gauged to meet the market for consumption. 

We will need all our machinery for many years because 
we have much public improvement to do. And further, the 
more use that we may make of them the less toil will be 
required for all of us to survive in splendor. 

Now, a minimum earning would be established for any 
person with a family to support. It would be such an 
earning, on which one, already owning a home, could main- 
tain a family in comfort, of not less than $2,500 per year 
to every family. 

* And now, by reason of false statements made, particu- 


larly by Mr. Arthur Brisbane and General Hugh S. John- 


_ son, I must make answer to show you that there is more 


than enough in this country and more than enough raised 
and made every year to do what I propose. 

Mr. Brisbane says I am proposing to give every person 
$15,000 for a home and its comforts, and he says that would 
mean the United States would have to be worth over. a 
trillion dollars. 

Why make that untrue statement, Mr. Brisbane? You 
know that is not so. I do not propose any home and comfort 
of $15,000 to each person; it is a minimum of $5,000 to 
every family, which would be less than $125,000,000,000, 
which is less than one-third of this nation’s wealth in normal 
times of $400,000,000,000. 

General Johnson says that my proposal is for $5,000 
guaranteed earnings to each family, which he says would 
cost from four to five hundred billions of dollars per year 
which, he says, is four times more than our whole national 
income ever has been. Why make such untrue statements, 
General Johnson? Must you be a false witness to argue 
your point? 

I do not propose $5,000 to each family. I propose a 
minimum of from $2,000 to $2,500 to each family. For 
25,000,000 families that minimum income per family would 
require from $50,000,000,000 to $60,600,000,000. 

In the prosperous days we have had nearly double that 
for income some years, which allowed plenty for the affluent; 
but with the unheard prosperity we would have, if all our 
people could buy what they need, our national income would 
be double what it has ever been. 

The Wall Street writer and statistician says we could 
have an income of at least $10,000 to every family in goods 
if all worked short hours and none were idle. According 
to him, only one-fourth the average income would carry out 
my plan. 


And now I come to the balance of the plan. We 
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propose: 

No. 4. That agricultural production will be cared for 
in the manner specified in the Bible. We would plow under 
no crops; we would burn no corn; we would spill no milk 
into the river; we would shoot no hogs; we would slaughter 
no cattle to be rotted. What we would do is this: 

We would raise all the cotton that we could raise, all 
the corn that we could raise, and everything else that we 
could raise. Let us say, for example, that we raised more 
cotton than we could use. 

But here again I wish to surprise you when I say that 
if every one could buy all the towels, all the sheets, all the 
bedding, all the clothing, all the carpets, all the window 
curtains, all of everything else they reasonably need, America 
would consume 20,000,000 bales of cotton per year without 
having to sell a bale to the foreign countries. 

The same would be true of the wheat crop, and of the 
corn crop, and of the meat crop. Whenever every one could 
buy the things they desire to eat, there would be no great 
excess in any of those food supplies. 

But for the sake of argument, let us say, however, that 
there would be a surplus. And I hope there will be, because 
it will do the country good to have a big surplus. Let us 
take cotton as an example. 

Let us say that the United States will have a market 
for 10,000,000 bales of cotton, and that we raise 15,000,000 
bales of cotton. We will store 5,000,000 bales in ware- 
houses provided by the government. If the next year we 
raise 15,000,000 bales of cotton and only need 10,000,000, 
we will store another 5,000,000 bales of cotton, and the 
government will care for that. 

When we reach the year when we have enough cotton 
to last for twelve or eigtheen months we will plant no more 
cotton for that next year. The people will have their cer- 
tificates of the government, which they can cash in for that 
year for the surplus, or if necessary, the government can 
pay for the whole 15,000,000 bales of cotton as it is produced 
every year, and when the year comes that we will raise no 
cotton we will not leave the people idle and with nothing 
to do. 

That is the year when, in the Cotton States, we will 
do our public improvement work that needs to be done so 
badly. We will care for the flood-control problems, we 
will expand the electric lines into rural areas; we will widen 
roads and build more roads, and if we have a little time 
left, some of us can go back and attend a school for a few 
months, and not only learn some of the things we have 
forgotten, but we can learn some things that they have found 
out about that they didn’t know anything about when we 
were children. 

Now the example of what we would do about cotton 
is the same policy we would follow about all other crops. 
This program would necessitate the building of large storage 
plants, both heated and cold storage warehouses in all the 
counties of America, and that building program alone would 
take up the idle people that America has today. 

But the money spent would go for good, and would 
prevent any trouble happening in the future. 


And then there is another good thing. If we would 


fill these warehouses, then if there were to come a year of 
famine there would be enough on hand to feed and clothe 
the people of the nation. 


It would be the part of good 


sense to keep a year or two of stock on hand all the time 
to provide for an emergency, maybe to provide for war or 
other calamity. 


I give you the next step in our program: 


No. 5. We will provide for old age pensions for those 
who reach the age of 60, and pay it to all those who have 
an income of less than $1,000 per year, or less than $10,000 
in property or money. 

This would relieve from the ranks of labor those persons 
who press down the price for the use of their flesh and blood. 

Now, the person who reaches the age of 60 would 
already have the comforts of home as well as something else 
guaranteed by reason of the redistribution that had been 
made of things. They would be given enough more to give 
them a reasonably comfortable existence in their declining 
days. 

However, such would not come from a sales tax or taxes 
placed upon the common run of people. It would be sup- 
ported from the taxes levied on those with big incomes and 
the yearly tax that would be levied on big fortunes so that 
they would always be kept down to a few million dollars 
to any one person. 


No. 6. We propose that the obligations which this 
country owes to the veterans of its wars, including the 
soldiers’ bonus, and to care for those who have been either 
incapacitated or disabled, would be discharged without stint 
or unreasonable limit. 


I have always supported each and every bill that has 
had to do with the payment of the bonus due to the ex- 
service men. I have always opposed reducing the allowances 
which they have been granted. It is an unfair thing for 
a country to begin its economy while big fortunes exist, by 
inflicting misery on those who have borne the burden of 
national defense. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, such is the share our 
wealth movement. What I have here stated to you will 
be found to be approved by the law or our Divine Maker. 
You will find it in the Book of Deuteronomy, from the 
twenty-fifth to the twenty-seventh chapters. You will find 
it in the writings of King Solomon. You will find it in 
the teachings of Christ. You will find it in the words of 
our great teachers and statesmen of all countries and of all 
times. If you care to write to me for such proof, I shall 
be glad to furnish it to you free of expense by mail. 

Will you not organize a share our wealth society in 
your community tonight or tomorrow to place this plan 
into law? You need it; your people need it. Write me, 
wire to me; get into this work with us if you believe we 
are right. 

Help to save humanity. Help to save this country. 
If you wish a copy of this speech or a copy of any other 
speech I have made, write me and it will be forwarded to 
you. You can reach me always in Washington, D. C. 

But now, my friends, there have been so many un- 
founded attacks made upon the work which I have done 
and helped others to do in Louisiana, that I will devote 
some time to making an answer. ‘Today I am presented 
with a front-page editorial in a Philadelphia newspaper and 
also a front-page editorial in a New York newspaper. They 
call for me to make answer to certain questions, so I will 
consume the balance of my time in so doing. 
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Message on Utility Holding Companies 


Sent to the Congress on March 12, 1935 


O the Congress of the United States: 
| am transmitting to you herewith a report sub- 


mitted to me by the National Power Policy Commit- 
tee. 1 named this committee last Summer from among the 
departments of the government concerned with power prob- 
lems to make a series of reports to coordinate government 
policy on such problems. ‘This report 1 am submitting to 
you is the recommendation of the committee with respect to 
the treatment of holding companies in the public utility 
field. It deserves the careful attention of every member of 
the Congress. 

The so-called Public Utility Holding Company Bill 
(Title | of House Bill 5423 and of Senate Bill 1725), 
which was drafted under the direction of Congressional 
leaders, incorporates many of the recommendations of this 
report. 

| have been watching with great interest the fight being 
waged against public utility holding company legislation. I 
have watched the use of investors’ money to make the in- 
vestor believe that the efforts of government to protect him 
are designed to defraud him. I have seen much of the 
propaganda prepared against such legislation—even down to 
mimeographed sheets of instructions for propaganda to ex- 
ploit the most far-fetched and fallacious fears. 

| have seen enough to be as unimpressed by it as I was 
by the similar effort to stir up the country against the Se- 
curities Exchange Bill last Spring. The Securities Exchange 
Act is now generally accepted as a constructive measure and 
I feel confident that any fears now entertained in regard to 
proposed utility holding company legislation will prove as 
groundless as those last Spring in the case of the Securities 
Exchange Act. 

So much has been said through chain letters and cir- 
culars and by word of mouth that misrepresents the intent 
and purpose of a new law that it is important that the peo- 
ple of the country understand once and for all the actual 
facts of the case. Such a measure will not destroy legitimate 
business or wholesome and productive investment. It will 
not destroy a penny of actual value of those operating prop- 
erties which holding companies now control and which hold- 
ing company securities represent in so far as they have any 
value. On the contrary, it will surround the necessary re- 
organization of the holding company with safeguards which 
will in fact protect the investor. 

We seek to establish the sound principle that the utility 
holding company so long as it is permitted to continue should 
not profit from dealings with subsidiaries and affiliates where 
there is no semblance of actual bargaining to get the best 
value and the best price. If a management company is 
equipped to offer a genuinely economic management service 
to the smaller operating utility companies it ought not to 
own stock in the companies it manages and its fees ought to 
be reasonable. 

The holding company should not be permitted to estab- 
lish a sphere of influence from which independent engineer- 
ing, construction and other private enterprise is excluded by 


a none too benevolent private paternalism. If a management 
company is controlled by related operating companies it 
should be organized on a truly mutual and cooperative basis 
and should be required to perform its services at actual cost 
demonstrably lower than the services can be obtained in a 
free and open market. 

We do not seek to prevent the legitimate diversification 
of investment in operating utility companies by legitimate 
investment companies, but the holding company in the past 
has confused the function of control and management with 
that of investment and in consequence has more frequently 
than not failed in both functions. Possibly some holding 
companies may be able to divest themselves of the control 
of their present subsidiaries and become investment trusts. 
But an investment company ceases to be an investment com- 
pany when it embarks into business and management. In- 
vestment judgment requires the judicial appraisal of other 
people’s management. 

The disappearance at the end of five years of those 
utility holding companies which cannot justify themselves as 
necessary for the functioning of the operating utility com- 
panies of the country is an objective which Congressional 
leaders I have consulted deem essential to a realistic and far- 
sighted treatment of the evils of public utility holding com- 
panies. 

For practical reasons we should offer a chance of sur- 
vival to those holding companies which can prove to the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission that their existence is 
necessary for the achievement of the public ends which pri- 
vate utility companies are supposed to serve. For such com- 
panies, and during the interim period for other companies, 
the proposal for a comprehensive plan of public regulation 
and control is sound. 

But, where the utility holding company does not per- 
form a demonstrably useful and necessary function in the 
operating industry and is used simply as a means of financial 
control, it is idle to talk of the continuation of holding com- 
panies on the assumption that regulation can protect the pub- 
lic against them. 

Regulation has small chance of ultimate success against 
the kind of concentrated wealth and economic power which 
holding companies have shown the ability to acquire in the 
utility field. No government effort can be expected to carry 
out effective, continuous and intricate regulation of the kind 
of private empires within the nation which the holding com- 
pany device has proved capable of creating. 

Except where it is absolutely necessary to the continued 
functioning of a geographically integrated operating utility 
system, the utility holding company with its present powers 
must go. If we could remake our financial history in the 
light of experience, certainly we would have none of this 
holding company business. It is a device which does not be- 
long to our American traditions of law and business. It is 
only a comparatively late innovation. 

It dates definitely from the same unfortunate period 
which marked the beginnings of a host of other laxities in 
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our corporate law which have brought us to our present dis- 
graceful condition of competitive charter-mongering between 
our States. And it offers too well-demonstrated temptation 
to and facility for abuse to be tolerated as a recognized busi- 
ness institution. That temptation and that facility are in- 
herent in its very nature. 

It is a corporate invention which can give a few cor- 
porate insiders unwarranted and intolerable powers over 
other people’s money. In its destruction of local control 
and its substitution of absentee management it has built up 
in the public utility field what has justly been called a sys- 
tem of private socialism which is inimical to the welfare of a 
free people. 

Most of us agree that we should take the control and 
the benefits of the essentially local operating utility out of a 
few financial centers and give back that control and those 
benefits to the localities which produce the business and 
create the wealth. We can properly favor economically in- 


dependent business, which stands on its own feet and diffuses 
power and responsibility among the many, and frowns upon 
those holding companies which through interlocking director- 
ates and other devices have given tyrannical power and ex- 
clusive opportunity to a favored few. 

It is time to make an effort to reverse that process of 
the concentration of power which has made most American 
citizens, once traditionally independent owners of their own 
businesses, helplessly dependent for their daily bread upon 
the favor of a very few, who, by devices such as holding 
companies, have taken for themselves unwarranted economic 


. power. 


I am against private socialism of concentrated private 
power as thoroughly as I am against governmental socialism. 
The one is equally as dangerous as the other; and destruc- 
tion of private socialism is utterly essential to avoid govern- 
mental socialism. FRANKLIN DL. ROOSEVELT 
The White House, March 12, 1935 


Crime Prevention Through Probation 


By A. H. MacCORMICK, Commissioner of Correction, New York City. 


Address at annual luncheon of The National Probation Association. 


Broadcast over Station WEAF, March 7, 1935 


HE Navy used to have some lines of doggerel which 
began: 

“When in danger, when in doubt, 

Run in circles, Yell and shout.” 


That is about what we are doing in America today on the 
problem of crime. A thousand after-luncheon speakers, my- 
self included, are trying to talk crime to death, and there 
is a great deal of yelling and shouting. We hold confer- 
ences and organize commissions and end by running in the 
same old circles. The public gets vastly excited over the 
current murder or kidnapping and runs a fever of 105 
degrees for weeks on end. Then the case ends—Dillinger 
is killed or Hauptmann is sentenced to death—and we all! 
shrug our shoulders and say, “There, that’s over,” as though 
the crime problem was settled for the time being, as though 
you could shut crime off as you turn out an electric light. 

That is only natural, for we live on the newspapers 
just as they live on us. During the course of the Hall- 
Mills case, it is said that the wires sent out of New Jersey 
enough news stories to fill nine volumes of the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica. The Hauptmann case must have sent out, 
through the cobwebs of wires that covered the face of the 
old Flemington Court House, over the battery of telegraph 
instruments and over the direct cable to London that 
‘ adorned its ancient attic, enough newspaper copy to fill a 
whole set of the Brittanica, with the five-foot shelf thrown 
in for good measure. 

But crime did not stop when Dillinger was shot dead 
in a Chicago alley, when Hauptmann was sentenced to death 
in a stuffy New Jersey court house. During the few hours 


that Dillinger lay on the slab in the morgue, a thousand— 
perhaps several thousand—burglaries, thefts and frauds were 
being committed in America, and a hundred potential Dil- 
lingers were being born in villages and cities throughout 





the land. While three murders are being committed in 
New Jersey, cold statistics show that there will be 50 rob- 
beries, 380 burglaries, 440 larcenies, and 200 automobile 
thefts, not to mention a flood of petty offenses and a sub- 
stantial number of business frauds and other crimes of the 
type that often is not reported to the police. 

It is time that we abandoned our infantile emotionalism 
toward crime and opened our eyes to the facts. Violent, 
sensational crime is only a small fraction of the total volume. 
Crime of all sorts goes on ceaselessly, day and night, all 
round the clock. It has no working day. It does not stop 
when court adjourns. And it is as diverse and varied as 
human beings are. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not advocating easing 
off in our attack on violent crime or allowing our indigna- 
tion to grow less. We should strike hard and fast at vio- 
lence wherever it rears its ugly head. For the Dillingers 
I subscribe to the prescription that has been written by 
Federal agents in the past year. I do not believe in capital 
punishment, but I would very cheerfully shoot down a mad 
dog of a man on the open highway, especially if he were 
blazing away at me with a sub-machine gun stolen from 
some State armory. But when there comes before us, on 
a theft charge perhaps, a 19-year old boy who was born 
into the slums or into some poor small-town home, who 
never had a chance in life, who drifted into crime as 
naturally as I went to college, it is time to lay aside our 
machine guns and look for other ways of dealing with him. 
It must be remembered that of all those arrested for all 
offenses in the United States each year, as reported to the 
Department of Justice, the largest age group is age 19, 
that for burglary it is age 18, and that even for robbery 
it is age 19. Most of our youthful criminals are not mad 
dogs. For the most part they and thousands of older crimi- 
nals are ordinary human beings whose delinquent conduct 
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can be traced to social and economic causes with which they 
are perfectly familiar. 

We cannot machine-gun crime out of existence. We 
cannot burn crime to extinction in the electric chair. As 
I have said before, if we are ever to bring crime under con- 
trol in America, it must be not alone by our armed forces, 
but by our social forces. We must attack it at its sources 
and in its development, not alone when it is running ram- 
pant through the land. Some day we shall put our labels 
not only on Public Enemy No. 1, but also on Public Enemy 
Cradle No. 1, Public Enemy Slum Area No. 1, Public 
Enemy Breeding Place No. 1. Our pride should not long 
permit us to go on breeding delinquents and criminals by 
allowing bad social and economic conditions that are eradi- 
cable to exist, and then confirming and strengthening them 
in their delinquency by a wasteful and ineffective penal 
process. We do not follow this method in our attack on 
disease. Prevention and treatment go on together, and both 
are based on intelligence rather than emotion, on scientific 
knowledve rather than guess-work. 

Among the agencies which prevent crime and treat 
crime at the same time is the one we are here to discuss 
today: probation. I am a prison man and am confident 
that some day we shall make prisons more effective agencies 
in reducing crime than they are now. But I am ready to 
make the categorical statement that I would rather have 
one well-rounded, well-staffed probation service than ten 
prisons. ‘This is not alone because of the weaknesses of our 
prisons, which I shall not discuss now, but because of the 
potential strength of probation and its fundamental right- 
ness as a method of dealing with many types of offenders. 

Delinquents and criminals are of all types and require 
all types of treatment. Some need to go to prison for short 
terms, some for life. Not only do others not need to go to 
prison at all, but it is actually destructive of them and 
their families to send them. For that destruction and the 
crime that results from it we pay bitterly, over and over 
avain. I am not referring to juvenile delinquents alone. 
In my opinion, probation need not and should not be limited 
to juveniles and to adult first offenders, although they are 
theoretically the best prospects. Every case should be de- 
cided on its individual merits. Prisons and other institu- 
tions should be used only as a last resort; any offender in 
whose case careful -study indicates that he is a good risk 
should be tried on probation. We cannot afford to gratify 
our desire for punishment in every case; we end by punish- 
ing Society, which means ourselves. 

Probation has often been called the prison without 
walls. This is a bad description, for probation and the 
prison stand in violent contrast at almost every point. This 
contrast indicates some of the reasons why I believe that 
the former is the more effective way of turning offenders 
from crime. In prison, the offender is placed in an abnor- 
mal situation which by its very nature is destructive of 
morale and very often of character. Probation leaves him 
in a normal situation and surrounds him with influences 
calculated to improve his morale and strengthen his char- 
acter. The prison takes away from him the necessity of 
thinking, of deciding for himself, of facing economic prob- 
lems. Probation makes him stand on his own feet and 
requires him to face daily the usual problems of the work- 








a-day world. The prison, with rare exceptions, subjects 
him to mass treatment. Probation treats him as an in- 
dividual. The prison shuts out the free community and 
places a high wall between its inmates and society. Proba- 
tion seeks to break down every wall between the offender 
and the rest of society and brings to bear on him all the 
available social resources of the community. 

There are many misunderstandings about probation in 
the public mind. One of the worst and most persistent is 
that it means a Judge listening to the penitent story of an 
offender before his court, patting him on the back saying 
to him sweetly, “Now, my boy, I know you are going to 
go straight,” and turning him loose. This is a far ery 
from what it should be and really is in our best jurisdictions. 

Here, for example, is John Robinson, who has pleaded 
guilty or has been convicted of an offense for which he 
could be sent to the reformatory or to prison. The Judge 
is considering the possibility of probation and defers sen- 
tencing him. A long and painstaking investigation is made 
by a trained officer of Robinson’s whole history, his family 
background, his employment and school record, and what- 
ever is known about him or his family by any social service 
agency in his community. He is given medical, psychologi- 
cal and psychiatric examinations. Finally, a plan is for- 
mulated for his future. On the basis of the detailed and 
exhaustive report and his own examination of Robinson, 
the Judge decides whether or not he is a good risk. If he 
is placed on probation, a process as detailed and painstaking 
as that of the investigation is carried out. Robinson is 
kept under sympathetic but rigid supervision by a trained 
officer throughout the term fixed by the court. The super- 
vision entails more than knowing where he is, what he is 
doing, with whom he is associating, and so on. It involves 
close contact with his family and his neighborhood in order 
that the factors which contributed to his delinquency may 
be controlled as far as possible. In both the investigation 
and the supervision, the probation service makes use of a 
variety of community resources. . 

A case which illustrates how these resources are 
utilized by a good service is one cited by Judge Smyth of 
Westchester County in an address before the annual con- 
ference of this association last year. The case was that 
of Tony, who had become a persistent thief at the age of 
ten and one-half years. An older brother was in the State 
Reformatory and another was doing a stretch of five to ten 
years in Sing Sing. ‘Tony was put on probation and com- 
munity forces were called into play. The school authorities 
were advised of the findings of the Child Guidance Clinic 
and based their treatment of the boy on these findings. 
The family’s connection with their church was re-established. 
A daily routine was mapped out for the boy and his mother 
was assisted in carrying it out carefully. Tony was induced 
to join a boys’ club which he attended every afternoon for 
an hour. A necessary operation was performed through the 
assistance of the Department of Public Charities. The 
family was enabled to move to a better home on a better 
street by securing work for the father through the Civil 
Works Administration. Tony, who was under-nourished, 
was given money enough for a hot lunch at school each day 
by the Big Sisters Organization. 

It so happens that Tony was a complete success and 
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has not followed his older brothers to the Reformatory or 
to State Prison. I cite the case, however, primarily to 
illustrate the point that the probation officer cannot and 
should not be expected to play a lone hand. Tony was 
not merely the court’s problem: he was the community’s 
problem, and all the Tonies put together are the problem 
of America. It is through the full utilization of our educa- 
tional, religious, recreational, public health and other social 
resources that the successes of probation are achieved. 

Another misunderstanding about probation is that it 
is merely a form of leniency, that there is something soft 
and a little sentimental about it in comparison with the 
rigors of a prison sentence. Does anyone honestly think 
it is easy for a reckless young offender, 18 or 19 years of 
age, to be required to lead a steady life, applying himself 
faithfully to school or to.a job, getting to bed early everv 
night, and staying away from his old hang-outs and cronies? 
Few people realize what a strain it is on some of our of- 
fenders to meet the requirements. 

Finally, probation has always been confused in the 
public mind with parole and the failures of both methods 
have been lumped indiscriminately. I am perhaps reciting 
the a-b-c’s to make the distinction clear, but many of my 
hearers outside of this room have had no occasion to learn 
the difference between the two. Parole is the release, under 
supervision, of a person who has already served part of his 
sentence in an institution. Probation is the release, under 
supervision, by order of the court, of a person who has 
been found guilty of an offense, instead of sending him to 
an institution. "The former is usually administered by a 
Parole Board or some other administrative authority. The 
latter is a function of the court and the Probation Depart- 
ment is a part of the machinery of the court. 


The distrust which many people have for both methods 
of supervised release is not entirely due to their confusion 
of the two systems. It is partly due to the weaknesses 
which both show in practice in spite of the strength of 
the principles involved. "Those weaknesses, we believers in 
the principles are the first to admit, although we call atten- 
tion at the same time to the reasons for them. Probation 
Departments have too often been expected to function on 
starvation ration appropriations and to maintain their in- 
tegrity against persistent political pressure. Anyone who 
is in a position to say whether a man shall go free or go 
to prison will inevitably feel that pressure. It is probable, 
however, that probation suffers less from politics than from 
poverty. We cannot have an effective system without an 
adequate staff of well-trained officers. To get the right type 
you must pay good salaries, and there must be enough officers 
so that none of them is required to handle more cases than 
he can supervise adequately. As you know, the generally 
accepted standard calls for each officer to handle not more 
than 50 cases, yet we have instances throughout the country 
of officers who are trying to supervise two or three hundred 
cases. The classic case is that of an officer in Flint, Michi- 
gan, who was responsible for 1537 mixed cases. 


In many communities, we shall probably never have 
good probation work until the state not only exercises super- 
visory authority but also makes a grant of funds to counties 
and municipalities which are not able to finance their work 
adequately. It is a matter for wonder that appropriations 
are so often niggardly in view of the fact that it costs about 


$40 a year to supervise an offender on probation and at 
least $400 a year to keep him in prison. When one also 
takes into account the large sums recovered annually by 
probation officers for purposes of restitution, in payment of 
fines and so forth, the soundness of the taxpayers’ invest- 
ment becomes even more apparent. Yet we do not need to 
justify probation by its economy. If it cost as much as 
prisons, it would still be worth more. 

Probation is now a well-tried and proved method. It 
is no longer in its infancy, so far as time is concerned. But 
in many states it is still a malnourished infant in strength. 
All but one state provide that it can be used for juvenile 
offenders, but in few states is its application to juveniles 
state-wide and efficient. Adult probation, for those over 
16 years of age, is non-existent in sixteen states and in only 
ten is there a state-wide, fairly effective system. 

Regardless of the restrictions from which it suffers, 
however, its strength is clearly proved, in my opinion, by 
the records of those states and communities that have well 
established and reasonably well financed services. The 
Federal Government, whose service is comparatively young, 
has about 23,000 offenders on probation. New York and 
Massachusetts each place about 30,000 persons annually on 
probation and their records show that between 75 per cent 
and 80 per cent meet their requirements successfully. In 
New York City the Probation Department of the Court 
of General Sessions, one of the best in the country, has 
increased its percentage of successes steadily right through 
the depression, until today it is over 90 per cent. One of 
the reasons for this record is the care with which cases are 
selected. In New York City less than 20 per cent of the 
cases investigated are placed on probation; in Massachusetts 
only about 25 per cent of those convicted. In short, the 
process is not hasty, indiscriminate, and unselective, but in- 
volves careful and deliberate selection on the basis of a 
thorough investigation. 

In the steady expansion and improvement of probation 
which is taking place this Association has been the leader. 
It has brought together progressive judges, the 4,000 proba- 
tion officers now employed in the courts of the country, 
and socially-minded laymen. It has promoted the passage 
of new legislation and the improvement of existing laws. It 
has established standards, defined methods, indicated ways 
and means, and has worked ceaselessly to improve the quality 
of work throughout the country. I honor the Association 
particularly for its insistence that what we need is not alone 
more probation but better probation, and especially better 
personnel, entirely freed from politics. 

In conclusion, may I quote part of President Roose- 
velt’s book, Looking Forward: 

“If the criminal’s past history gives: good reason to 
believe that he is not of the naturally criminal type, that 
he is capable of real reform and of becoming a useful citi- 
zen, there is no doubt that probation, viewed from the 


selfish standpoint of protection to society alone, is the most 
efficient method that we have.” 


And later: 

“T hope that in all states we shall be continually de- 
creasing the number of our prison guards and wardens and 
increasing the number of our parole and probation officers.” 

Even if that might mean that prison administrators like 
myself would becomie as obsolete as horse-cars, I fervently 
say, “God speed the day.” 
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What Home Means to Me 


By OWEN D. YOUNG, Chairman of the Board of the General Electric Company. 


One of a series of broadcasts presented under the auspices of the Federal Housing Administration, 
and sponsored by the General Electric Company. Over WEAF and associated National 
Broadcasting Company stations. Sunday, March 3, 1935 


HAVE been asked to intrude myself into your house 
again. ‘This time to talk to you about—What Home 
Means to Me. I can not escape the feeling that this 
is a presumptious thing to do. I can imagine the surprised 
look on my neighbor’s face if I were to knock at his door at 
12:15 on this Sunday and say, “My friend, I want to come 
into your house and talk to you for five minutes about 
What Home Means to Me.” And yet that is precisely 
what | am doing to you, except that you have the privilege, 
which he has not, of being able to slam the door in my face 
without exhibiting any discourtesy. 

By the way of excuse, I want to say that I have found 
the remarks made each week on this program most interest- 
ing and suggestive. Emily Post says that home means a 
thousand things, and so it does. Kathleen Norris says that 
home is one of the few magic words in the world, and so 
it is. Dr. Hugh Cummings says that home is by far the 
vreatest influence on health, and he knows. Dr. Damrosch 
says that home is essentially a state of mind—one of mem- 
ories and associations—and as always, he touches our heart- 
strings and is right. 

Supporting as I do what they have said, thrilled as | 
have been by their skill in statement, I shall venture, as a 
more prosaic individual, and with less art, to speak of the 
home as the anchorage of social security, for after all “se- 
curity” is very much in our minds today. We wish it for 
ourselves—even more we want it for our children. 

The President of the United States, voicing as he 
does so competently and so beautifully the yearnings of 
millions, has spoken of social security in a great message 
to the Congress. Governors of States have in one form or 
another put the matter before their legislators, who in turn 
are anxiously watching for what Congress may do in the 
hope and expectation of supplementing Federal action by 
their own. 

Sympathizing as I do with the objective of social se- 
curity, questioning as I must some of the methods proposed 
to obtain it, I am still bound to say that while govern- 
ments may menace the security of the individual by what 
they do or fail to do, it is difficult, if not impossible, for 
vovernments to guarantee economic security in any sub- 
In the last analysis 
that effort must be made, and indeed from my point of 
view should be made, by every citizen for himself if he be 
mentally competent and physically able. And I know of 


stantial measure to the individual. 


no’ better place to start in providing security than with a 
home which belongs to you. 

If one owns a home, and really owns it, that is if he 
does not fool himself by having such a mortgage on it that 


someone else owns it, he has the most valuable, the most 
absolute, the most inviolate property in the world. Neither 
governments nor revolutions, neither politics nor economics, 
neither monarchies nor democracies, neither Fascists nor 
Communists, are able to take away a home nor obnoxiously 
to intrude themselves within it. For while in times of dis- 
turbance a house here or there may be burned or invaded, 
or foreclosed, it is just impossible for any movement, how- 
ever radical, to take away homes, because they are more 
than property. Men’s attachment to them is stronger than 
their cohesion in any cause. 

When homes are threatened, a Democracy in particular 
is quick to respond. We have seen our own government 
valiantly defend them by the creation of a Home Owners 
Loan Corporation. And now we see this government pro- 
moting the building of homes, the improvement of homes, 
through the Federal Housing Administration, to the service 
of which the General Electric Company has dedicated these 
broadcasts. Mr. James A. Moffett, the Federal Housing 
Administrator, has already spoken to you on this program. 

What greater security can there be from a material 
point of view than a little piece of land with a comfortable 
and attractive house on it in which to live? What greater 
security can there be from a social or even spiritual point 
of view than to have your family in that house? Then, 
indeed, it becomes a home for you and them—more secure, 
certainly more serviceable than bonds or shares, unaffected 
by currency inflation or deflations, untouched by changes in 
values, because we acquire it not to speculate on and not 
to sell. We want it and need it as a place to live, and it 
yields to us no less in that incomparable service whether 
its value in the market be large or small. Savings, insur- 
ances, pensions are all extremely valuable, but their useful- 
ness and their value is immeasurably increased if they be 
used to supplement a home rather than be considered as a 
substitute for one. 

And so I believe the most important challenge today 
to the ingenuity of the inventor and engineer, to the tech- 
nology of the fabricator, to the wisdom of the financier, is 
to bring within the means of the average man a more com- 
fortable and efficient home than now exists or can now be 
produced at any cost. We have spent ourselves, both our 
brains and money, in the creation of great machines. Now 
let us turn that energy and experience to the building of 
the most important mechanism of human life, a modern 
American home. If that challenge be met, we shall take 
the most important, the most promising, and to my mind, 
the most essential forward step in providing social security 
in the United States. 
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Current Affairs and Raccoon Coats 


By JONATHAN B. BINGHAM, Chairman, Yale Daily News. 


Over Columbia Broadcasting 


URRENT affairs and raccoon coats are not incom- 
patible. Ten years ago they were; but in 1935 they 
are not. 

To most of you, I suppose, the coonskin coat still 
symbolizes what it did in the ’twenties—the noisy hey-hey 
college boy, with not a thought in the world beyond the 
weekend and the bottle that is probably in his pocket. He 
is completely oblivious to the world outside his college, and 
cares only slightly more for anything in his college beyond 
the four walls of his fraternity house. You are willing to 
admit that in some cases he is ambitious for social success, 
or a college letter, or even a Phi Beta Kappa Key, but as 
for his having any ideas in his head on current affairs that 
are worth having, why that’s ridiculous!—That is probably 
your idea of the college undergraduate—and you were right 
—ten years ago.—But you are not right today. For I main- 
tain that never before in the history of our universities has 
there been such widespread interest in politics, in govern- 
ment, in economics, in the newspapers than there is today. 

You are sceptical, but listen to this: At Yale in the 
last ten years, the number of men taking economics and 
government courses has nearly tripled, and today the group 
of the so-called Social Sciences tops the rest, not only in 
enrollment, but in the appropriation for instructors’ salaries; 
and students are clamoring for yet more courses. During 
the past few years innumerable clubs and discussion groups 
have sprung up for an articulate exchange of ideas on cur- 
rent questions. This year, as the culmination of all these 
activities, the Yale Political Union was founded by the 
students. A parliamentary body, ordering its proceedings 
after the manner of the House of Representatives, it is 
organized with Conservative, Liberal, and Radical parties 
and their party whips. Not long ago, after a lively debate, 
the Union upheld the administration’s policy of an unbal- 
anced budget, by a narrow margin of votes. At its last 
meeting a semi-whimsical motion that Tammany Hall is a 
good thing was overwhelmingly defeated, and a surprise 
resolution condemning a criminal syndicalism bill pending 
in the Connecticut legislature was passed unanimously and 
sent to Hartford. The enthusiasm with which the under- 
graduates have received the Union has surprised even the 
most optimistic of its backers. I speak of Yale, but I know 
that the same things are going on in other colleges, as wit- 
ness the response to the recent Literary Digest student peace 
poll, to which a greater percentage of the ballots were re- 
turned than in any other poll the Digest has ever conducted. 

Perhaps the most convincing proof of all is the fuss 
and hubbub on the part of the older generation. So many 
parents seem to have the idea that if their children show 
the slightest interest in current affairs, they must be turn- 
ing into dangerous radicals. They distrust any desire to 
learn about politics, to learn all the facts. Not long ago 
the Yale News demanded courses in Communism and 
Fascism as vital realities in the world, and hands were 
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thrown up in horror at a younger generation going to the 
red dogs. But, despite this ridiculous objection to college 
men being taught the truth—the whole truth—the students 
are demanding to be taught, and they will be. Although 
I have the heartiest contempt for this alarmist attitude, the 
more I see of it, the more pleased I am, because it shows 
that more and more young men are waking up. 

Yes, in the winter of 1935, when two raccoon coats 
go down the street they are almost as likely to be talking 
about the fate of the NRA as about the hockey game last 
night. That bulge in the pocket of the coonskin is probably 
the New York Times, not the traditional New Jersey 
“apple”. 

Don’t misunderstand me. I don’t mean that Joe has 
taken to shutting himself up in his room all day to pore 
over the Constitution, annotated. I don’t mean that he 
isn’t just as interested in the football team as he used to be, 
or in the movies, or in Vassar or Smith or the pretty co-ed 
as the case may be. I shouldn’t want him to quit being 
just a crazy kid sometimes, and neither would you. But 
I do mean this: In the old days he might have glanced at 
the headlines before turning to the sport page, and thought, 
“What’s it got to do with me?”—That’s over now. He 
realizes that it’s got everything to do with him, that in a 
few years he'll be right there, fighting or supporting those 
forces he’s reading about, and he wants to know something 
about them. And so he goes beyond the headlines. 

There is no doubt about it. The raccoon coat has at 
last stopped hibernating, and has come out into the light 
of the world, blinking and puzzled at the complexity of 
it to be sure, but trying hard to see... . 

This awakening has been a great thing, and yet at 
the same time it is terribly discouraging, for a strange thing 
has happened. It is as if the vast majority of students, like 
so many Rip Van Winkles, had waked up with the same 
ideas they went to sleep with ten, twenty, even fifty years 
ago. They do not realize that the very fact of their waking 
betokens change—change in all things—and a change that 
they are not in tune with, that they have not followed. 

To explain myself, let me trace for you the causes of 
awakening, as I see them. Why have college men suddenly 
become interested in the world about them? Is it because 
of the depression, merely because their families have been 
straitened financially, and that they have had no bright 
prospects of certain jobs ahead? Of course, it is partly due 
to that. But we have had depressions before and never this 
same interest. The reason is much more fundamental than 
that—for not only this country, but the world is in turmoil, 
in a state of flux and change, and subconsciously the young 
man today realizes that the future is uncertain. I say sub- 
consciously because he is not conscious enough of it to see 
that last century’s ideas are not adequate in a swiftly moving 
world. He is merely vaguely troubled; he is no longer sure 
that being a bond salesman is a sound way to start a career; 
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he is worried—but not knowing exactly what he is worried 
about, he clings to the heritage of ideas that is his from his 
grandfather. He is as timid of anything new, as a Union 
League member. ‘Though a novel and startling check coat 
is his heart’s desire, an experimental or untried policy in 
Washington gives him the shivers. That is why I say that 
he has waked up with the ideas he would have had if he 
had been aware of the world in the ’90’s. He has failed 
to move ahead with the rest of the country; he is decades 
behind. 

Yale is less conservative, I think, than most of the 
country’s colleges, and yet last fall when Yale was polled 
to see whether the sentiment towards Roosevelt had changed 
since the 1932 election, the students were asked whether 
they would vote for Hoover or for Roosevelt, if given the 
chance now, and they registered just as overwhelming a 
majority for Hoover as they had in 1932. They would 
have us go back, where we can not go back, go back to the 
do-nothing days —Do you wonder that I say I am not 
satishied with their interest and with the fact that they have 
ideas at all, when their ideas belong to the nineteenth cen- 
tury? But perhaps you do wonder. Perhaps you wonder 
that I myself think there is any fundamental difference 
between this and any other depression. Why must our ideas 
change ?2—some of you are saying—They were good enough 
for Washington and Jefferson and Lincoln. Why aren’t 
they good enough for us? Human nature doesn’t change! 
In fact I’m very glad to hear that our young college men 
are sticking to safe and sane ideas.—Very well, I shall try 
to explain why I disagree with you, as briefly as I can. 

The basic idea of our old economic system was free 
competition. By the automatic workings of the law of 
supply and demand everything was taken care of. Every 
man could work for himself and his family, giving no 
thought to any one else, and unconsciously he would be 
cooperating with everybody else. Labor was to be cared 
for, because if there were any unemployment, the wage 
scale would come down and all would be employed. No 
producer could make unfair profits, because competition 
would bring his prices down. And so, although everyone 
was out for himself and devil take the hindmost, uncon- 
scious cooperation made the wheels go round smoothly. 
The first blow to this system—or lack of system rather— 
was the growth of monopolies, the trust movement, which 
threw the machinery of competition out of kilter. But this 


was not as serious as the amazing development of automatic 
machinery, which threw thousands of men out of work. 
New industries developed, to be sure, but they could not 
compensate for this technological unemployment. This proc- 
ess showed itself most clearly in the 1920’s, when, while 
prosperity was ostensibly increasing up to 1929, employment 
was decreasing; the process has been going on in the de- 
pression, so that it is estimated that even if we could go 
back to the productive level of 1929, there would still be 
six million unemployed! Here is a problem that free com- 
petition—unconscious cooperation—can not solve, we must 
have conscious cooperation, guided by the government.—But 
the most fundamental change to my mind is one from an 
economy of scarcity to an economy of abundance. Our 
laissez faire methods were ideal for solving the problem of 
production, when we didn’t have enough to go around. But 
now we have solved that problem of production—there is 
enough to make everybody comfortable—or there could be 
if our productive capacity were fully utilized. So the prob- 
lem of distribution is the one that now remains to be 
solved—and when we see warehouses full of wheat going 
to rot and textile factories idle, and at the same time people 
hungry and cold, it is undeniable that our system of free 
and unbridled competition has failed to meet this problem 
of distribution—failed miserably. 


Well, what system then, if not free competition? I 
don’t know, and you don’t, and neither does the govern- 
ment. We're all feeling around in new and untried coun- 
try.—But some day we will find out—we have got to find 
out—and the way to find out is not to cling blindly to the 
old ideas, merely because they always used to work. Ladies 
and gentlemen, old Doc Gray’s buggy always used to work, 
until it collapsed into little pieces. 


That is why I say students must wake up, not only to 
the world outside, but to the world today. I am not telling 
them what to think; neither can you. But they must 
realize that the world has changed, and that the old ideas 
won’t work any more, and we've got to find new ones. 
If the young men don’t find them, who else is going to? 
College men should be flying ahead of the voting mob in 
their thinking, not lagging behind or what is the enthusiasm, 
the impetuosity of youth for? I don’t care how incongruous 
it is. I declare that the raccoon coat could and should be 
driving the train of the country’s ideas, not stumbling along 
behind the caboose. 
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The Federal Housing Program 


By JAMES A. MOFFETT, Federal Housing Administrator. 


Over a nation-wide network of the National Broadcasting Company, at New York City, 
under the auspices of the Committee on Civic Education by Radio, 
Tuesday, March 5, 1935 


WANT to render thanks twice tonight. First, to the 
Committee on Civic Education by Radio for this 
opportunity to discuss the Better Housing Program. 

Second, to the thousands of industries and the thousands of 
citizens that have helped to make the initial part of the 
program successful. 

My talk tonight was assigned the rather awesome title 
of “Providing a Liquid Market for Home Mortgages.” 
That is a rather technical method of saying something that 
is really quite simple. All it means is that a nation-wide 
effort is being made to keep credit for home financing avail- 
able at all times. 

You can well imagine the beneficial effects that such 
a result will have for all of us, both directly and indirectly. 
Directly it will benefit those who desire to own their own 
homes and those who are engaged in the business of build- 
ing, selling and financing homes. Indirectly, it will benefit 
every citizen in the country, because it will tend to steady 
business and employment in the numerous great industries 
that are largely dependent upon home construction for their 
welfare. 

I am talking about the future because the insured mort- 
gage plan being directed by the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration is a permanent long-range proposition. It is the 
insured mortgage plan which can provide the basis for 
making credit for home financing available at all times. 

This is no temporary emergency panacea. We do not 
want a quick boom in building and then another bad slump. 
We want to keep home construction on a normal basis, so 
that as the population grows and the need for new homes 
arises, those homes will be erected to supply regular ordinary 
demands. 

The idea is so simple and so easy to operate that it 
seems peculiar that our country did not adopt a similar 
system many years ago. It remained for our economic slump 
during the past few years, with the attendant collapse of 
home construction and the residential mortgage field, to 
show us that our mortgage machinery was creaking in many 
of its cogs, and that the problem of improving the situation 
should be attacked on a nation-wide basis. 

Perhaps I can show how we hope to prevent these 
troubles in the future by comparing one of our old systems 
of home financing with the new system provided in the 
insured mortgage plan. 

Take the case of Bill Jones, an average citizen who 
wants to achieve the economic and social distinction of being 
a home owner. He and his family look over many resi- 
dences in their city. They finally find just the home they 
are seeking—the home that will represent to them, as it 
should to every American citizen, a place of refuge, comfort 
and pleasure. 

Under the old system Bill Jones oftentimes was forced 


to assume both first and second mortgages on that home. 
The first trust usually matured in three years, and both 
Bill and the bank that made the mortgage available knew 
full well at the time it was executed that Bill could not 
possibly pay it off in that time. When the first’ trust 
matured, Bill was usually forced to renew it. In times of 
prosperity that was not very difficult, but it cost Bill extra 
money in the payment of fees and service charges. 

Consider what happens in a time of depression. The 
first mortgages of Bill and thousands of other good citizens 
are coming due. The banks need ready money. They don’t 
feel that they can run the risk of renewing all these mort- 
gages. The result is that thousands of people face the 
prospect of losing their homes. 

The vicious part of the whole system is that it affected 
the lenders as badly as the borrowers. When banks fore- 
close on a large percentage of the mortgages they hold, the 
property represented must be thrown on the open market 
if the banks are to get their money out of the loan. With 
so many homes on the market, the real estate business is 
glutted, few homes are sold and the banks find themselves 
with a great deal of temporarily unprofitable real estate 
on their hands. 

This makes them unwilling to lend money for new 
home construction. In this way the mortgage market dries 
up; there is little credit for home financing; general business 
begins to lose ground. 

While all this is going on, Bill Jones faces another 
trouble—that of paying off a second mortgage. Because 
of the greater risks involved in some of our previous forms 
of home financing, those who loaned money on second mort- 
gages sometimes felt it necessary to charge high interest 
rates and collected various types of fees that often were 
exorbitant. 

We have seen that when conditions were bad neither 
the borrower nor the lender received any particular benefits 
from certain types of home financing. 

To cure the trouble two principal things are necessary. 
One of them is to make it easier and cheaper for Bill Jones 
to buy a home. The other is to make it safer for financial 
institutions to lend money on homes. ‘The insured mort- 
gage plan is the answer. 

The plan involves no change in the present relation- 
ship between borrower and lender. When Bill decides to 
buy that house of his dreams, he goes to his bank as before. 
If the bank is an approved lender under the rules of the 
Federal Housing Administration, Bill Jones can finance 
most of the indebtedness on his home through one insured 
mortgage—just one mortgage, not two or three—with low 
interest rates, and repayable in small monthly installments. 

Let’s assume that Bill wants to buy a home costing 
$6,250. He must put up at least 20 per cent in cash, so 
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he supplies $1,250 as a down payment. That leaves the 
principal indebtedness on his home at $5,000. An insured 
mortgage for this amount can be paid off completely in 
fifteen vears, including estimated amounts for taxes and 
insurance, in monthly payments of about $50. 

This is about what rent would be on the home. Can 
you imagine how much better it is to know that every 
payment you make on a house, under this plan, brings you 
a little nearer towards its ownership? I know of no more 
simple or fair method of paying for a home. It is inexpen- 
sive and easy to handle. It will give thousands upon thou- 
sands of American citizens the chance to own property, and 
thus not only obtain a comfortable place of residence but 
ilso achieve a valuable investment. 

The plan is just as beneficial for the lender. He is 
enabled to charge lower rates, and make it possible for only 
one mortgage to cover all the outstanding indebtedness on 
a home, because the insured mortgages are designed to 
be much safer investments than most existing types of 
mortyvaves, 

We have seen that in times of stress the ordinary first 
mortgage maturing in three years often becomes trouble- 
some to a bank. Under the insured mortgage plan, the 
lender need not find himself with real estate on his hands 
if it is necessary to foreclose a mortgage. The lender col- 
lects insurance by transferring all claims in the property 
and the mortgage to the Federal Housing Administration. 
\n insurance fund, directed by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and contributed through small fees paid by 
Bill Jones and other home owners, is used to provide the 
lenders with their insurance. Insurance means simply that 
if, for instance, $3,000 is still owing on the principal amount 
of a mortgage, the lender is given a long-time bond for 
$3,000, which bears interest and matures approximately 
three years after the mortgage it represents. In other words, 
the lender merely changes his investment from a mortgage 
hearing interest to a bond bearing interest, and thus is 
assured that his original investment will always remain a 
profit-making proposition. 

There are times when banks would like to turn the 
mortgages they hold into cash by selling them to someone 
else. ‘This is known as “liquidity,” something lacking in 
This “liquidity’— 
this possibility of selling a mortgage if the lender wants 
ready cash, is to be provided through what are known as 
national mortgage associations, large corporations chartered 
by the Federal Housing Administration and engaged in the 
buying and selling of mortgages. They will work on a 
very simple scheme. On one hand, they will buy insured 
mortgages from the original lenders like banks and build- 
ing and loan associations and other private financial institu- 
tions. On the other hand, they will use the mortgages as 
a security for bonds, which they will issue to the buying 
public. Because these bonds will have behind them the 
prestige of the Federal Housing Administration, they should 
prove attractive to individual investors. This will enable 


many ordinary forms of mortgages. 





the ordinary citizen to participate in the profit-making pos- 
sibilities of the insured mortgage plan. 

We have now completed the cycle in our little discus- 
sion of the plan. Bill Jones can buy a home, or if he already 
owns a home, he may possibly get rid of oppressive first 
and second mortgages, through one insured mortgage. The 
financial institution that makes an insured mortgage avail- 
able knows that it should be a liquid instrument—capable 
of being sold for cash at any time, and that money owinz 
on the principal amount of the mortgage is insured if it 
defaults. 


That is the system through which it is hoped to place 
home construction on a stable basis. That is the system 
through which it is hoped to give thousands upon thousands 
of American citizens the joy and security of owning a 
home. That is the system through which it is hoped to 
stabilize the residential mortgage market, and thus help all 
American business. 


The insured mortgage plan is now in full operation. 
Throughout the country there are lenders willing to loan 
money. A late report reaching my desk shows that more 
than 2,500 financial institutions have been approved. A\l- 
ready thousands of citizens, including professional builders, 
have visited hundreds of these agencies to make applications 
for insured mortgages. 

There is every reason to believe that residential con- 
struction will be hitting its normal stride within a short 
time. It is my confident prediction that the next few weeks 
will show an amazing rise in the number of new homes 
being erected throughout the country. 

It has often been said that the American home is the 
foundation of not only our economic prosperity, but also 
of our intellectual and moral progress. More homes mean 
finer children, better early advantages in life. 

More homes mean that many American citizens will 
find their social and economic welfare improved. The more 
happy and secure our average citizen can become, the more 
happy and secure our entire country can become. 

Last but not least, more homes mean greater comfort 
and stability in our living conditions. It is a part of our 
idea to provide that homes erected under our insured mort- 
gage plan shall be of good construction, of pleasing archi- 
tecture and of value as an investment. There should be 
a great improvement in the quality of our future homes. 

It is only necessary for us to understand the plan more 
fully, gain the cooperation of more lending institutions and 
spread the message of this new home financing method fur- 
ther and further. When we have stabilized home construc- 
tion, I think we can safely say that we will have taken one 
of the most important steps toward making prosperity a 
permanent factor in our national life. 

I thank you for your past support. And I again thank 
the Committee on Civic Education by Radio for the privi- 
lege of talking tonight about one of the most important 
parts of our recovery program. 
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The Critical Issue of 1935 


By DONALD R. RICHBERG, Executive Director of the National FEnergency Council 
Over a nation-wide network of the National Broadcasting Company to the National Radio Forum, March 18, 1935 


N this hour when the radio broadcasting channels and 
the newspapers are pouring into the ears and eyes of 
the American people so much of the shouting, raging 

and coarse vituperation of passionate politics, | am most 
grateful for the opportunity given by the National Radio 
Forum to discuss earnestly, but without personal rancor, 
the greatest present menace to the peace and prosperity of 
this nation. 

The United States is not threatened by the hostile 
designs of any other nation. With ample capacity of self- 
defense and no aggressive intentions against other peoples, 
we should neither fear nor expect to arouse such hostility. 

The United States does not lack the means of self- 
support. We have ample resources for the maintenance 
of all our people in greater comfort and security than any 
people have ever enjoyed. We can exchange many of our 
products with those of other nations to mutual advantage; 
but our ability to serve our major needs is not dependent 
upon international trade. 

The dangers confronting the American people today, 
the obstacles still retarding our recovery, arise within our 
borders. We are faced with the absolute necessity of ending 
certain evils and weaknesses in our methods of making money 
and of governing ourselves. ‘The vast majority know that 
this job must be done; but they do not know how to do 
it. ‘They must trust to leadership in business and in politics. 

There are three classes of leaders who offer their pro- 
grams for public support, who may be roughly classified 
as: The Old Guard; The Progressives and The Destroyers. 

The Old Guard believe we should go back to that 
system of unrestrained self-seeking, under which a few people 
could accumulate unjustified wealth and control the lives 
of a multitude, without acknowledging or fulfilling their 
responsibility to the general welfare. The Old Guard 
prospered under that system and they simply do not under- 
stand that such a system, under which millions of people 
have been and are still denied employment and are destitute 
in the midst of plenty, can no longer be tolerated. 

The Destroyers, despairing of any improvement in a 
system deeply rooted in special privilege and controlled by 
legally entrenched money power, wish to destroy it utterly. 
They have suffered under the system. They have no stake 
in its preservation; and they are ready to smash it by any 
means. 

The Progressives, seeking to improve the system, arouse 
the bitter opposition of both the Old Guard, who fear any 
change, and the Destroyers who want everything changed. 

If America had only a simple choice between these 
three programs, there would be little cause to fear the 
future. The Old Guard with all its economic power can 
only swing a few million voters to its support. The Des- 
troyers, stirring the passions of the unemployed, the discour- 
aged and the zealots, cannot unite even all the victims of 
social injustice in a revolutionary campaign that would ruin 
the lives of at least two-thirds of our population who are 
now enjoying a fairly decent standard of living. The over- 





whelming majority of our citizens would support a unified, 
progressive leadership of those who call themselves democrats 
or republicans, but who, under any political banner, are 
loyal to American institutions and have faith in the principles 
and processes of self-government. 

But the grave danger of the present time lies in the 
failure of the progressive leaders of business, of agriculture 
and of politics to stand together in a common opposition 
to the Old Guard, who by doing nothing except to obstruct 
progress, would wreck recovery, and to the Destroyers who 
by fomenting class conflicts would drive us into civil war. 

No mere exhortations to sink selfish ambitions and 
personal gain in a devotion to the general welfare will change 
this situation. When a business man or a politician feels 
that he can safely advance his selfish interests by refusing 
to cooperate, he is not easily persuaded to sacrifice a personal 
gain for the public interest. If, however, he should be 
convinced that we are menaced by a dangerous common 
enemy, and that we must either stand together or we shall 
be separately destroyed, then the sweet virtue of self-sacrifice 
may become a practical necessity of self-preservation. ‘That 
is the appeal for cooperation which today should transform 
the hard headed, but intelligent business man or politician 
into a soldier for the common good. 

It should be possible to prove today to at least four 
out of every five voters, to at least four out of every five 
fathers and mothers in this land, that they and their leaders 
must stand together against the Old Guard and The Des- 
troyers for the protection of everything which they hold 
dear. And if the voters and the fathers and mothers of 
this nation really know the facts and the dangers confronting 
them, they would make their demands heard in one great 
shouting that would drive the sensible, progressive leadership 
of this nation into common action, and into common oppo- 
sition to those who are playing upon the prejudices of either 
the fortunate rich or the unfortunate poor, and who, either 
blindly or intentionally, are enlisting their followers to 
engage in civil warfare. 

Why is it that the people of this country, the sober, 
sensible, hard-working men and women, do not understand 
the dangers that are confronting them; and are not sure 
today who are their friends and who their enemies? 


The first and foremost reason is that during the last 
forty years the people have been feding mor and more 
upon scandal, sensation and excitement, instead of upon im- 
portant news. 

The headlines of the daily papers, which scream of 
crime and exposures and personal attacks, are their meat. 
They lap up the news columns which reek with gossip and 
rumors that mislead and confuse them, and with propa- 
ganda in which fact and falsehood are cleverly interwoven. 
An attack made by or upon any prominent person is exciting 
news. The great solid achievements of men and women 
who are actually making this a better world, arouse little 
interest in a public habituated to eat the raw, red, dripping 
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stories of sin and catastrophe and conflict, served up for 
breakfast, lunch and dinner every day. 

This is not an indictment of newspaper publishers. 
‘They are competing in the business of supplying people with 
what they want to read. If people demand more comic 
strips, more sporting news, more crime and scandal stories, 
the successful publisher and editor will see that the people 
get what they want. That is his business. I am merely 
explaining why the great mass of people know less and 
less about their government, as the government becomes 
more and more complicated and harder to understand, and 
they read less and less about what is really being done. 

Since bad news is always interesting and good news 
is usually not, what impression do people get of what is 
actually happening? Let me give an example from NRA. 
When NRA was exciting and making lots of trouble, the 
pages were full of it. When NRA quieted down and went 
to work doing a good job, cleaning up a lot if mistakes and 
ironing out difficulties, it didn’t produce much news until 
a popular humorist, with a characteristic disregard of 
personal responsibility and truth said: “NRA is as dead 
as the Dodo!” That made the front page—not because 
the statement was true, but because it was entertaining. 

An old proverb reads: “Happy is the nation which 
has no history.” The modern version apparently is: “Un- 
happy is the day which has no hysteria.” 

For more than twenty years the whole world has been 
living under a great emotional strain. Here in America 
we have lived through a world war in which we were 
engaged, followed by a brief depression, then by seven years 
of a get-rich-quick boom, then by over three years of a 
sickening decline, and finally by two years of steadily rising 
hope and relief from terrible pressures of misery and despair. 
The nerves of this generation have been stretched to a 
fearful tension. ‘They have been played upon so continually 
by strong emotions that they are frayed and quivering. 

Just as the individual may suffer a nervous breakdown, 
just as a single mind may give way under persistent over- 
strain, so a whole people may find that public opinion is 
losing its sobriety and common sense. The suffering, the 
worry and the fears of millions of unhappy individuals 
gradually develop a worried, nervous, emotional public 
mind. 

This is a time most suitable for the rise of the well- 
meaning fanatic, the unscrupulous demagogue, the profes- 
sional exhorter, the utopian promissor, and the political 
charlatan. 

To those who are heavily burdened now come the 
honeyed words of the man who is sufficiently ignorant, or 
vicious, or blindly emotional to promise some simple cure 
for a highly complicated disease. The political medicine 
man brings forward an ointment to cure rheumatism, a 
gargle for tuberculosis and a tonic for malignant cancer. 

To those who are weary with tough problems and 
bored to death with statistics, come the wise-cracks of the 
superficial politician who can tell in ten minutes how to 
answer an economic question that has remained unanswered 
for ten thousand years. 

To those who are annoyed by the restrictions and 
discipline necessary for the preservation of liberty and order 
in a modern nation, comes the smooth oratory of an empty 
mind demanding for everyone an unrestrained individual 
liberty, which is either a plea for anarchy or simply nonsense. 





To those who seek an enemy against whom to charge 
their misfortunes come all varieties of the demagogue 
charging that bankers, or labor leaders, or chain stores, or 
communists or clergymen or racketeers, or big business, or 
college professors, or chambers of commerce, or Congress, 
or the A. F. of L., or Wall Street—or anyhow that some 
particularly wicked lot of people are the cause of all our 
woes. 

Now the plain and simple fact is that we are all re- 
sponsible and that the persons least responsible for our 
difficulties are simply those who know the least and had 
the least, so that they had the least power of making im- 
portant mistakes. Those who knew the most and had the 
most of power must accept the greatest responsibility for 
our calamity. They have no ground for an alibi. It was 
no Act of God, but the failure of a man made system of 
business and government that dragged us down. It is only 
by improving that system that we can climb out of the 
pit that we dug for ourselves. 

Now is it not evident that this should be a time of 
practical planning and sensible discussion of a progressive 
program to maintain the gains we have made and to insure 
a further advance? But instead of giving attention to this 
vital matter, what are the people doing? What are their 
representatives in Congress doing? 

The plain fact is that most of the people and a large 
number of their political leaders are engaged in watching, 
or playing parts in, a national vaudeville show, with politi- 
cal comedians, contortionists, wise-crackers, ballad singers, 
crooners and exhibitionists crowding the stage. Of course, 
it is an amusing show. But do people realize the danger 
of permitting those who appeal only to selfish emotions to 
become the shapers of public opinion? Do they realize the 
danger of having public policies determined solely by appeals 
to prejudice and class interest? Do they realize the danger 
of making ignorant conceit, immaturity and inexperience, 
combined with reckless self-assertion, the primary test of 
ability to command a national audience? Do they realize, 
although these vaudeville artists have their value and useful- 
ness, that as molders of public opinion they are a grave 
menace to our national sanity? 

It was not the incidental fact, or fiction, of Nero 
fiddling during the burning of Rome that destroyed the 
empire. It was the underlying fact that the people of Rome 
were becoming accustomed to look upon their government 
as the provider of bread and circuses; and were forgetting 
that self-government and self-support are a serious business, 
to which the masses and the leaders of the people must give 
their serious attention most of the time if they are to prosper 
and to survive as a nation. 

The critical issue of 1935 lies in this question: Is 
public opinion to be formed, and the leadership of business 
and politics to be guided, more and more by unreasoning 
emotion, or shall we see a revival of the rule of reason? 
Are the shouters, the exhorters and the wise-crackers going 
to dominate public thinking, or, before long, will a bored 
and noise weary people turn off the radios, turn away from 
the bellowing, in the press and on the platform, of ob- 
structionists and destroyers and listen to progressive minded 
leaders in business and politics who, on the basis of long 
experience and practical knowledge, are known to be sin- 
cerely working for the greatest good of the greatest number? 
Of course everyone will listen to the President. But it 
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takes thousands of lesser voices to create and maintain a 
sound public opinion in a nation of 125 million people. 

Let me concentrate this critical issue for a few minutes 
upon the future of the NRA. 

Nearly two years ago the President asked the Congress 
for authority to launch a great adventure in the reconstruc- 
tion of our industrial system. He proposed to establish 
cooperation within trades and industries, between industries, 
between management and labor, and between business and 
the government, so that all could work together more ef- 
fectively for the common good. The Congress passed the 
law. The National Recovery Administration was created. 

The NRA has accomplished a great deal in the reem- 
ployment of labor, in improving wages, hours and working 
conditions, in eliminating unfair competition, in protecting 
small enterprises, in balancing production against consump- 
tion, in establishing a better, fairer industrial system capable 
of greater and more sustained service to the general welfare. 

The NRA has made many mistakes, as was inevitable. 
But its most dangerous and dubious policy lay in the effort 
to accomplish a far reaching reorganization of business in 
a few months, and in the resort to coercion and emotion 
in order to drive management, labor and consumer into the 
acceptance of sweeping changes in customary methods of 
doing business, and in the relation between industry and 
government. ‘There were many valid reasons for rapid, 
vigorous action. Many good results were achieved by speed, 
excitement and compulsion. Idle workers were employed 
and wages were advanced to an extent unprecedented in 
the recovery from any previous depression. 

But at the same time hostility was generated, along 
with much sullen acquiescence instead of willing coopera- 
tion. Resistance to methods was begotten even when prin- 
ciples and purposes were approved. The vast complexity 
of the operations of the NRA increased the difficulty of 
understanding. Many of those who sought to learn some- 
thing about it became exasperated with the difficulty of 
learning enough about it for intelligent criticism, and be- 
came emotionally inspired with an unreasoning antagonism 
to the whole performance. 

Now we face an accumulation of hostilities to the 
NRA, which, as expressed, presents an insane inconsistency. 
Spokesmen for big business charge the NRA with restraining 
their monopolistic efforts to dominate their field. Spokesmen 
for small enterprises charge the NRA with control by big 
business and with the oppression of the “little fellow.” Em- 
ployer associations claim the NRA has been administered 
for the benefit of organized labor; while labor organizations 
complain of employer control and failure to protect the 
interests of the employees. 

The truth is that the principles and purposes of the 
NRA support none of these charges. But the methods and 
procedures in special cases give some support to all of them. 
The law itself and the fundamental, flexible means of its 
administration offer every economic element ample _pro- 
tection and aid in the promotion of its just interests. All 
these interests must be conserved and brought into coopera- 
tion in any industrial system which is to provide security 
of investment, security of employment, the maintenance of 
profitable business and the payment of good wages. 

We have tried without success in the last fifty years 
to accomplish these results through hampering cooperation 
and encouraging undisciplined competition. | Monopolies 


have grown, small enterprises have been exterminated, invest- 
ments have become more insecure, unemployment has been 
chronic, millions of wage earners have suffered from long 
hours of work at starvation wages. There is no hope whatso- 
ever of removing these evils by going back to the old, unregu- 
lated system which fostered them. 

The whole problem presented to the Congress, as a 
deliberative body of intelligent men representing all the 
people, is how shall the framework and administration of 
the NRA be improved and strengthened, so that through 
it our industrial system may be improved and strengthened. 

The thoroughgoing reactionary, who wants to return 
to a discredited system, who wants to lead us back to chaos, 
is, of course, beyond the reach of argument. He does not 
want any planning, or self-government, or discipline in our 
economic system—just an anarchistic struggle to survive. 
God pity him—and those who follow him! He and his 
kind have written most of the bloody pages of history, 
moved by and glorifying the most brutal, selfish instincts 
of the human animal. 

The Destroyers will stand with the Old Guard against 
the appeal to reason and cooperation in that self-service and 
public service which are the inseparable aims and obligations 
of private business. Like the Old Guard, they want indus- 
trial warfare and they scorn an agency of peace. 

But the remainder of the Congress, the large majority, 
must be relied upon to determine how should the law be 
rewritten to preserve its demonstrated power for good and 
to safeguard the public interest against weaknesses or abuses 
of power in its administration? Every just criticism of 
the Act or its administration has been not in the proposals 
of the administration for its extension and revision. Who 
that is sane would tear down a house to get rid of bugs in 
the kitchen or rats in the cellar? 

The lessons of two years have been learned by those 
who have lived in daily contact with the work of the NRA. 
Business men operating big and little enterprises throughout 
the fields of trade and industry have voted by overwhelming 
majority for the extension of the law. Organized labor 
without a dissenting voice has called for its continuance. 
Economists and political scientists may have criticised this 
or that policy, but they have generally conceded the far 
reaching gains that may be realized in carrying forward 
the principles and purposes of cooperation, in the adjust- 
ment of producing and consuming power and in the elimi- 
nation of unfair competition. 

The last stronghold of an irreconcilable opposition ap- 
pears to lie in legalistic arguments over the powers of the 
Federal Government. Here again public opinion is confused 
by sound and fury emanating from the bench and bar, 
instead of light. When judges and lawyers loudly proclaim 
that the power of the Federal Government to regulate inter- 
state commerce does not authorize the regulation of manu- 
facturing or mining or trade within a state, they are not 
stating the law. They are simply dodging the law; and 
repudiating the express and repeated rulings of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The law has been absolutely settled long ago that the 
Federal Government can regulate trade and commerce within 
a state whenever that is necessary for the protection and 
regulation of interstate commerce. The activities of organ- 
ized labor in mining coal before interstate commerce began, 
and in cutting stone after interstate commerce had ended, 
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have been held subject to federal control. Would anyone 
venture to argue that a strike can be prevented by the 
Federal Government but that the conditions which produce 


t strike cannot be remedied? 


, 
ia 


Let the Supreme Court itself answer. I quote from 
a recent opinion- (291 U. S. 293): 

“But we need not decide when interstate commerce 
ends and that which is intrastate commerce begins. The 
ntrol of the handling, the sales, and the prices at the 
place of origin, before the interstate journey begins, or in 
the State of destination where the interstate movement 
ends may operate directly to restrain and monopolize com- 
merce... intrastate acts will be enjoined wherever neces- 


iry or appropriate for the protection of interstate com- 
erce against any restraint denounced by the Act.” 


The quibblers and evaders of the law should not be 
allowed to confuse opinion as to the power of the Federal 
(government to restrain unfair competition in business 
practices or in labor conditions for the protection of inter- 
state-commerce. There is no question of the power. There 
is only the question of how and where that power should 
be most widely exercised. 

‘That is a question that cannot be answered by a dema- 


gogic appeal to prejudice or class interest, or by the wise- 
cracking of national comedians. It cannot be answered by 
personal attacks in the language of the barroom. 

It cannot be answered soundly by emotional exhortations 
to protect the liberty of men to make money out of the 
sweat ard sorrow of underpaid, overworked men and women. 
It cannot be answered soundly by the clamor of monopolists 
to be free from governmental interference, or by the wailing 
of sweatshop operators for the same liberty. 

it can be answered soundly only by a sober, sensible 
review of the great progress made under the NRA, and by 
gathering together the progressive leadership of the nation 
in a common purpose to support the program of the Presi- 
dent who has led the way out of the depression and has 
pointed out where the road leads on to a lasting recovery. 

When men of honest purpose and genuine devotion 
to the public good begin to close their ranks against the 
pulling and hauling of the Old Guard and the Destroyers 
on either side of them, when they begin to pass the word 
on down the line: “Fall in behind the President. Steady 
Ahead’”’!—there will run through the nation a thrill of 
confidence that will restore comfort and security to millions 
of troubled homes. May that day not be long delayed. 


Address to Newly Admitted Members 
of the Bar 


By HON. FRANCIS MARTIN, Presiding Justice of the Appellate Division, of the Supreme Court 
of the State of New York. 


Delivered at the House of the Association of the Bar, in New York City, February 25, 1935 


R. PRESIDENT, Mr. Chairman, Members. and 
Guests of the Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York: 

I very much appreciate the invitation of the Association 
of the Bar of the City of New York to be present this 
evening to meet the newly admitted members of the Bar. 
It is not often that an Appellate Division judge has the 
opportunity to talk to the newly admitted or younger mem- 
bers. You pass through our court room the day you are 
sworn in as attorneys, but from that day we generally lose 
sight of you. During the next four or five years you are 
busy in some office, or in a library doing research work, or 
in the lower courts, and as a general rule it is not until 
vou have become lawyers of experience that we see you 
again, 

There have been a few instances where voung lawyers, 
within a short time after they have been admitted to the 
Bar, have appeared in the appellate courts and argued cases 
in a very creditable manner. They, however, are the ex- 
ceptions to the rule, for it takes considerable experience 
properly to present a case on appeal. 

The average young man, after he has been admitted, 
has a long, difficult road to travel before he becomes a suc- 
cessful practitioner. 

In my talk this evening 1 may say something that will 
be useful to you as practicing attorneys; some suggestion 
of mine may make your path easier in your journey to the 
heights of success in the profession. 


It has been frequently said that there is no greater 
profession than the law. None has a greater history; none 
has had greater men; none has higher ideals or presents 
greater opportunities for honor and advancement. In no 
other profession does honesty of purpose and honesty in 
fact contribute more highly to success. Its members have 
included some of the most brilliant intellects and the greatest 
benefactors of mankind. It is the profession which rights 
the wrongs, preserves the liberty and protects the property 
of our citizens. It has made great contributions to the 
progress of civilization. It has blazed the path along which 
religious liberty has advanced. It has led in every struggle 
for civil liberty, forcing charters, constitutions and bills of 
right from the tyrant, and has made government the servant 
of the people. Our profession, despite the general criticism, 
has been a most powerful factor in securing and preserving 
to mankind the right to enjoy life, to be free and to seek 
happiness. 

The first subject I shall touch upon is one that is of 
concern to all young attorneys. You have been told that 
the profession of the law is “too crowded’; that there are 
“too many lawyers.” To a certain extent those statements 
are not only true, but have been true for years. Similar 
statements were made when I was a young man starting 
out in the practice of the law, and I admit they were rather 
discouraging. Experience has shown that the profession is 
too crowded with incompetent lawyers; men who will not 
work and who do not and cannot stand above their fellows. 
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If that is the kind of lawyer you intend to become then 
you will have plenty of competition, as every court is filled 
with such lawyers. There never was a time, however, in 
the history of the Bar when well-equipped and capable law- 
yers had greater opportunities to succeed in the profession. 

It is unlikely that any attorney will amass a great 
fortune in the practice of the law. Even our leaders at the 
bar have not the earning capacity of those who are out- 
standing in other fields of endeavor. In fact, there is an 
old saying that the lawyer works hard, lives well and dies 
poor. ' 

As you have decided upon the law as a career, I urge 
you to bend every effort to make yourselves better-than- 
average lawyers. Now is the time to start your journey 
to the top of the profession. See to it that every paper, 
brief or case that you have anything to do with is well con- 
sidered and carefully prepared. The courts are hampered 
in their work by carelessly drawn papers and poorly tried 
cases of the incompetent, slipshod and indifferent lawyer. 

Let every matter you handle receive your careful con- 
sideration and attention, regardless of the importance of 
the point involved. _Whether it be an insignificant affidavit 
or an important brief, see to it that your work speaks well 
of you. 

To be a success as a lawyer, and that is undoubtedly 
the ambition of every man here this evening you must have 
a love of: justice, a well-trained mind, with a thorough 
understanding of the principles of the law, the ability cor- 
rectly to apply established principles to concrete circum- 
stances, a knowledge of human nature, the courage of your 
convictions, an unlimited capacity for work and a sterling 
character. 

You must have real moral stamina. No one who is 
weak, hesitating or vacillating can succeed at the bar. In 
the law, more than in any other profession, men fail of 
greatness because they lack moral backbone. 

Men without character, through the?r dishonesty and 
trickery, may flourish temporarily, but their careers are 
usually of short duration, and in any event, they will have 
failed to achieve that recognition for which all lawyers 
strive—the approval and commendation of the Bench, the 
Bar and the public. They also lack that feeling of self- 
respect which comes to those who have fearlessly and hon- 
estly carried on their life’s work. 

The position of the lawyer in society is an unusual one. 
He is an officer of the court, and is as much a part of it as 
the judge, the jury and the attaches thereof. 

To the court the lawyer owes a paramount duty. He 
is under obligation to aid the court in the proper administra- 
tion of justice. He should be guilty of no act of disloyalty 
to the court, and should give it not only his aid but his 
respect and his honor. He should never offend its dignity, 
lessen its authority or decrease the esteem in which it is 
held by the public. Some of the young men coming to the 
Bar to-day have no respect for the courts or the judges. 

We have recently heard of several violent outbursts in 
the courts by certain members of the Bar, outbursts cal- 
culated to arouse their followers who congregate in the 
court rooms. We can assure you that the Appellate Divi- 
sion of this department will not tolerate such conduct. If 
the judges before whom these outbreaks occur are unable 
to meet the situation or impose proper punishment upon 


such offenders, we will find a way to do so by measures of 
appropriate discipline. 

After a lawyer’s duty to the court comes his duty to 
his client. The latter is entitled to no more than his rights, 
and should ask no more from his attorney. In preserving 
the rights of the client the attorney should give his loyalty, 
his devotion, his every effort. The client’s case becomes his. 
If the lawyer’s heart is not in the case, then the client is be- 
prived of services to which he is entitled. However, in 
protecting his client’s interests, the attorney shou'd never 
forget his duty to the court, nor should he deceive or mis- 
lead in any manner the justice presiding. 

Now that you are members of the Bar I ask you to 
practice law in the full sense of the term. Law is a pro- 
fession. Do not try to run a business during the day and a 
law office at night. Too many lawyers to-day are mixing 
business and the law with the sole object of making money. 
As a result they are neither lawyers nor business men. They 
never give a thought to the manner in which they do their 
work, how their papers appear, how well a pleading has been 
drawn, a brief written, a trial conducted or an appeal 
argued. They care nothing for the profession. They have 
entered it merely as a side line to some other business in 
which they are engaged. 

Under the complex method of doing business to-day, 
with the large corporation dominating the field, much of 
the time of attorneys is taken up with work which, strictly 
speaking, is not court work. It consists of acting in ad- 
visory capacities, and in many instances involves the avoid- 
ance of litigation. Even in this work the attorney is an 
officer of the court, and his obligations to his client are 
secondary to his duty to the court and to the ethical prin- 
ciples to which all lawyers owe allegiance. 

There are some lawyers practicing to-day who have 
grown wealthy by engaging not in advising their clients on 
legitimate matters with respect to business or legal procedure, 
but by showing clients how to perpetrate injustices on their 
fellowmen by circumventing the law. 

It is entirely unethical and wrong for an attorney to 
devise ways and means by which a client may evade the law 
and accomplish that which the law was designed to prevent. 
Lawyers who do so prostitute their talents and degrade their 
profession. 

Much of the criticism of the Bar today is due to the 
fact that many persons and corporations of great wealth have 
been able to gain and to hold an undue advantage over not 
only their weaker competitors, but over the public, through 
the services of astute lawyers who can be retained only be- 
cause the clients are able to pay them huge fees. 

We are told that there are lawyers of prominence and 
position who boast of their prowess in obtaining unjust de- 
cisions from the courts. The worst feature of this situation 
is that such practices receive too little condemnation from the 
Bar itself. As a result, the public has to some extent lost 
respect for the law and the lawyer. Some people believe 
that the law is a science of trickery, and in innumerable cases 
prefer to settle controversies and pay unjust claims because 
of their distrust of the courts and the members of the Bar. 

That feeling of distrust not only deprives the legal pro- 
fession of the influence to which, as a whole, it is entitled, 
but impairs the usefulness of that vast army of lawyers who 
are guided by just principles and adhere to sound ethics. 
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‘There are many men who practice law as they would 
ply a trade. They resort to any available means to bring 
possible litigants to their offices. They will accept any 
cause offering the possibility of a fee and resort to the most 
questionable methods in order to succeed. 

I regret to say that the dishonorable lawyer cannot be 
kept out of the law. Shysters by nature and shysters de- 
veloped by their moral weakness under temptation are and 
will be in the law until the end of time. The hand of greed 
stifles what little conscience they possess. They are a dis- 
grace to the profession and a menace to the community, as 
they create a contempt for the law and a distrust of those 
who administer it. 

These men, however, are, for the most part, known and 
are under the ban of the better thinking members of our 
profession. 

It is the hope of all who have the best interests of jus- 
tice at heart that through publicity and exposure the prac- 
tice of trickery, deceit and fraud adopted by those members 
of the Bar who are interested only in acquiring fortunes 
will be condemned and eventually stopped. ; 

We know that those in our profession who have thus 
acquired wealth have lost the respect of those members of 
the Bar whose good opinion is valued by all right-thinking 
men. 

Remember always that you should not permit your 
desire to win a case or to obtain a fee to overcome your 
duty to aid in the administration of justice. “A good name 
is rather to be desired than great riches.” 

It is my belief that the Bar should take care of its own 
reputation. In the past it has failed to do so. Some 
years ago it became necessary for the Appellate Division, 
First Department, to order an investigation into the ambu- 
lance chasing practice then prevalent in this city. As a re- 
sult, a number of attorneys were disbarred, suspended or 
censured. 

For a time the Bar was comparatively free of this prac- 
tice. ‘To-day, however, we are told it is more prevalent 
than ever. 

I do not say this without foundation in fact for my 
remarks. As a result of the disclosures made at the last 
inquiry the Appellate Division, with a view to ascertaining 
the source of these thousands of personal injury claims and 
with the thought that the practice might be decreased, 
adopted a rule that a record of every retainer in a personal 
injury case must be filed with the court. The number of 
retainers so filed will astonish you. In 1930 over 66,000 
were filed; in 1931 more than 75,000; in 1932 the number 
increased to 82,000, and the following year, 1933, to 86,000. 
In 1934 there was an increase of almost 12,000 retainers, 
the total of 97,846 having been filed in one year. In five 
years there was an increase of almost 50 per cent. Thus 
we have today, eating into the good name of our profession 


like a cancer, the “ambulance chaser,” with his manufac- 
tured evidence and the bribery and perjury for which he is 
responsible. 

I have said that the Bar has failed to watch over its 
reputation. ‘That may be because it is fraternal and gen- 
erous, and has been inclined to allow every member to be 
the keeper of his own conscience. 

It has been too tolerant of crookedness covered with 
the veneer of smartness. 

I do not ask that each individual member of the Bar 
spy out the faults of his fellow practitioners. But if ambu- 
lance chasing and similar practices do not stop forthwith 
you can rest assured that a house cleaning will be accom- 
plished by more drastic methods than those which obtained 
in the last investigation. It will not stop with the temporary 
closing of certain law offices and the departure of offenders 
from the state or country. 

In order to overcome the evil effects of the disreputable 
element of our Bar there is an absolute need for the co- 
operation of attorneys who comply with the ethics of our 
profession. Every young lawyer should join his local, state 
or the American Bar Association and do his part to make 
them live, vigorous organizations, helping them to purge the 
profession of unworthy members and advocating such re- 
forms in procedure and substantive law as are needed. 

Despite the criticism of our profession and my own 
remarks on the conduct and unworthiness of certain men in 
it, I say to you that I am proud of the profession as a whole, 
to which I have devoted my life’s work. However, the ac- 
tions of some members of the Bar, who style themselves 
leaders, who rush into print on all occasions, asserting that 
that speak for the Bar on questions of importance, are not 
to be commended. 

I know there are thousands of lawyers who will not 
lend themselves to oppression and fraud, who will not stoop 
to trickery for temporary gain, who prefer to be known as 
men of character rather than as men of wealth, who stand 
for the high ideals and the principles which are the true 
foundations of our profession. Such men to-day have the 
respect of the entire community, and many of them hold 
the highest positions in our city, state and nation (applause). 

There is no doubt but that in the nationwide, even 
worldwide, changes now under way in our industrial, social 
and political structure a vigorous and fearless Bar will re- 
assume the great role played by it in the past. 

In closing, let me quote from that great legal scholar, 
Sir Frederick Pollock: 

Remember that you are servants of the commonwealth 
and are devoted not to a trade, but to a science. Remem- 
ber that the law of which we are ministers is a law of the 
courts and of the people. Remember that it is your office 
as lawyers to give authentic form to the highest public 
morality of which you are capable as citizens, and that this 
office belongs of right no less to the Bar than to the Bench. 


The Prolongation of Life 


By RAY LYMAN WILBUR, M.D. 


OR the first time in the history of the nation the 
care and protection of old men and old women has 
become of national interest. There has even been 

a suggestion that the older people are severe competitors 





Radio talk over NBC, February 18, 1935 


for the younger. One asks whether there are more old 
people than there used to be, or whether the economic hazards 
of our civilization have increased the difficulties for them 
and others insofar as a livelihood is concerned. 
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The effect of public health measures has been to de- 
crease the infant death rate and that of children. Fewer 
young people are dying; but the death rate for the old is 
as high, if not higher, than it used to be. In other words, 
we have saved life in the lower years, but our present pre- 
ventive health measures are not effective in late maturity. 
While we have controlled the infectious diseases and under- 
stand nutrition much better, the diseases of the vital parts 
of the body—such as the heart and blood vessels, the kidneys, 
and the vessels of the brain—are not declining. Many 
deaths in all communities are taking place in the period 
that well can be called the “prime of life’ insofar as the 
ability to serve the community is concerned. Statisticians 
tell us that heart disease, Bright’s disease and cerebral hemor- 
rhage curtail the expectation of life by about four years. 

We have been hoping that by a better control of the 
acute infectious diseases, with their resultant damage to 
the vital organs, we would be able to note a mortality 
reduction. It may well be that this will show up in later 
years; but it is undoubtedly true that our methods of living 
have put the body under strain so that damage to the heart, 
the kidneys, and the blood vessels is apt to come at an 
earlier period than need be. 

There are many hopeful factors. Through research 
we are getting a better idea of the causation of the degenera- 
tive changes of the vital body organs, and we are learning 
better methods of controlling them when once they are started. 
At the best, though, this is a losing game. Any substantial 
prolongation of life would have to come in the prevention 
of the diseases and the processes that lead to the degeneration. 
When cells and organs are damaged they often lack repara- 
tive capacity, particularly when the body is mature. The 
closer relationship between organized industry and pre- 
ventive medicine, the development of safety measures, the 
sanitation of buildings and shops, will undoubtedly give us 


reward in the prolongation of life in the years ahead. In 
tuberculosis we have had outstanding results. If we can 
through early diagnosis reduce the number of deaths from 
cancer, or if by any great fortune we should solve the 
question of its cause and cure, we would change our hypo- 
thetical life tables materially. 

Throughout the world it has been noticed that when 
elderly persons are placed on a secure annuity under whole- 
some conditions they live much longer and are more con- 
tented. Essentially the problem of the prolongation of life 
is to prevent disease, to teach the adequate care of the body 
and the avoidance of narcotic drugs and bad habits, to 
instruct each individual in hygiene and the proper care of 
himself, to develop in industry and trade conditions for 
the proper care of workers, and then to have such conditions 
of economic security developed that people who have reached 
advanced life need not worry about the necessities required 
from day to day. 

Health measures do much to help the aged, but heredity 
seems to do more. Better parents makes for better children, 
and a long span of life seems to carry through on an 
hereditary basis. It is as important to be well as to live 
long. Fortunately today we have many lively and vigorous 
men and women at seventy who are active and happy under 
the favorable life conditions of the present, and who owe 
their health to public health measures and to good personal 
hygiene. 

Life has been held so cheap during much of the world’s 
history that it is hard for us to realize that life and health 
are our greatest and only real possessions. Any effort to 
maintain them is sound economics, as well as making for 
happiness, comfort, and other deep human satisfactions. With 
fewer babies dying, more children surviving, and more people 
living longer, there is a new vigor among our people which 
should mean much in the advance of the human family. 


The Budget, Inflation and Savings 


President of the Dime Savings Bank, Brooklyn, and President of the National Association of Mutual Savings Banks 
Delivered over the Blue network of the National Broadcasting Company, March 8, 1935 


OWARD the end of the eighteenth century, the year 
1784 to be exact, France was ruled by a popular 
young King and Queen. During this same period 
England was ruled by a King who was insane and a Queen 
who was very unpopular. These two countries had about 
the same population and were equal in wealth and income. 
Both countries had a national debt that was almost identical 
and the budgets of both France and England were out of 
balance. The comparison ends here, however, for the Eng- 
lish proceeded to balance their budget and immediately 
gained stability and financial supremacy, which was inter- 
rupted by the Great War. The French, on the other hand, 
did not balance their budget and the inevitable result was 
inflation. Historians say this set France back a century. 
History is filled with pages such as this, which should 
have taught us how to cope with problems that face us 
today. England and America are two outstanding nations 
of the world in this year of 1935. Each has had a depres- 
sion that perhaps has been the greatest ever known. For 


a number of years England was living under a continuing 
out of balance budget but is emerging from her depression. 
She has again proceeded to balance her budget by reducing 
expenditures to meet her income. America, on the other 
hand, now in her fifth year of an unbalanced budget, has 
not yet done so and, so far as I can see, there is no immediate 
prospect of our balancing the budget. 

This country, the United States of America, is perhaps 
the richest country in the world. The wealth of the country 
is owned by the people and only to a very small extent by 
the Government. Wealth consists of land, buildings, ma- 
chinery, railroads, industrial plants, utility plants and many 
other things, in all of which capital is invested. ‘There are 
the permanent things— objects which are not consumed. 
Many of you to whom I speak own some of this wealth. 
You own your own home, its furnishings and equipment. 
You own farm buildings and machinery, automobiles, et 
cetera. All of these help you to enjoy the necessities of 
life and some of its comforts. Millions of you own shares 
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in the assets of life insurance companies, deposits in banks, 
stocks and bonds of corporations, bonds of the national gov- 
ernment, the states and political subdivisions of the states. 
{ am told that there are over 700,000 stockholders of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph,Company, alone. How- 
ever, let us not forget that interest and dividends on invested 
capital are a small amount compared with the large sum 
received as wages by the vast army of workers of the 
country, and in fact that capital is merely stored up labor. 
You all, without exception, may be considered stockholders 
in the enterprise known as the United States of America. 
You, and others like you in the past, have made this country 
what it is and will continue to do so in the future. It is 
to you that I speak tonight for | want you to know the 
dangers our country faces at this time. 

As Americans we are lovers of liberty. We came to 
this country, many of us, so that real liberty of life and 
conscience could be enjoyed. We live here under the best 
form of government devised by man—democracy. This, as 
Lincoln said, is a “Government of the people, by the 
people, for the people.” It is a government by which, 
through delegated powers, we rule ourselves. The govern- 
ment does not own us—it makes laws for our conduct so 
as to give the highest form of protection to life, health and 
morals and to protect and secure the private ownership of 
property. ‘The government must, perforce, do those things 
that only a government acting for the people as a whole 
can do. 

‘To our government we delegate the power to tax— 
that is, to raise money for the support of government through 
taxation of persons and property. This is a necessary power 
but one fraught with great danger. Power to tax is the 
power to destroy and it is conceivable that taxes could be 
levied to such an extent that the full value of all property 
could be confiscated by the State. All citizens might well 
ask what things shall our national government do for the 
people of the country? What expenditures shall it make, 
how shall it get the money to make these expenditures? 
Ask these questions thoughtfully for when your government 
makes expenditures you, ladies and gentlemen, are going to 
pay the bill through taxation. As the full amount of gov- 
ernment expenditures must be paid for by tax paying citi- 
zens, those citizens have a right and duty to scrutinize them 
and to criticise them and to demand that all unnecessary 
expenditures be curtailed. We pay a large amount of taxes 
willingly. There is little or no objection to reasonable in- 
come and inheritance taxes. “The government can function 
normally on income derived from taxes that are fair and 
reasonable. The government, however, is not functioning 
normally now. It is undertaking vast and unusual expendi- 
tures. Not only has it increased taxes but, with all the 
burden of taxation, expenditures are very much greater than 
The budget is hopelessly out of balance. In 
order to raise the funds required, money is being borrowed 
constantly by the government. ‘The national debt is now 
vreater than at any time in history. Some may say all these 
expenditures are unavoidable, that people cannot starve, that 


revenues, 


relief for human needs must be furnished regardless of 
consequences, 

Let us look at the facts. In the first place, it is by 
no means certain that Congress will appropriate money 
only for necessities. How about the soldiers’ bonus? Is 
that necessary? Of course it is not, and at a time when 





so much relief for those actually in need is being furnished 
it is the height of folly to add another great sum to the 
burden. It is easy to say “Pay the boys and forget it” but 
—pay the boys now when the load on the national treasury 
is so great that disaster faces the country because of it? 
Think, gentlemen, before you wrong your country in this 
manner! 

How about relief? Well, relief can go just so far 
and no further. It must not go so far as to bankrupt the 
nation. If it does this, we will all need relief but none 
will get it. We cannot have our cake and eat it, too, and 
we seem to be eating our cake rather rapidly. 

Relief must get down to actual necessities. It should, 
as far as possible, if not entirely, be raised by taxation and 
this taxation should be on a broad base so that everyone 
in the country that is able to do so contribute to it. Ex- 
penditures of large sums of money for expensive govern- 
mental works yielding unproductive things furnish no pana- 
cea and will not bring us any nearer the restoration of 
normal prosperity. “These vast expenditures must be paid 
for either by taxation now or by increasing the national 
debt and deferring the payment for future generations to 
meet. The erection of housing units in competition with 
existing private property is wrong. In fact, creating any- 
thing with public monies just now that would tend to 
destroy existing industries and other forms of wealth is 
wrong, unjust, uneconomic and un-American. The idea 
that these things will prime the pump so as to promote re- 
covery has proved to be a mistake. The pump has been 
primed so often that the paint is coming off and it is getting 
rusty at the top. It is inconceivable that the government 
from now on is going to do all the business of the country. 
The business is going to be done by private citizens under 
their own initiative. A realization of this and an encour- 
agement of all that tends to stimulate this will in the end 
prove to be the best course to pursue. 

When we think of the expenditures now being made— 
expenditures that are so much more in amount than the 
national income—we are bound to say that sooner or later 
a stop must come. When will it come? Is it too soon to 
begin to plan for a balanced budget? Is it too soon to say 
we have reached a point where no more money will be spent 
than can be raised by taxation? What will happen if the 
budget is not balanced and these expenditures keep on and 
increase? If more and more bonds are issued and the debt 
continues to grow? Who is going to pay it off? Where 
is the money coming from? You know as well as I that 
a stopping point has got to come and should come soon. 

Let us suppose that the government, in order to keep 
on making these expenditures without raising the money by 
taxation or by borrowing it, starts to print paper money. 
You may think that will be a very fine procedure—that 
it is a way of obtaining money without paying any interest 
on it. The answer, however, is that this is inflation. It 
is creating a great supply of fiat money. Money gets cheaper 
or, in other words, goods of all kinds including the necessi- 
ties of life, get dearer, more expensive. You buy less and 
less with the same income. You get poorer and poorer. 
All that you have—your home, your investments, your 
assets, your wages, are valued in dollars. They were paid 
for by you out of savings with good dollars, redeemable in 
gold. By changing the dollar (we have already done this 
to some extent) part of your wealth is taken away. Land 
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may go up in price but interest bearing securities won't. 
Incomes, wages, salaries, pensions won’t. If we get inflation 
you, all of you who are wage earners, salaried men and 
women, pensioners, widows and orphans living on invested 
savings, will feel the pinch of poverty more than you have 
ever felt it before. Talk about the suffering caused by 
unemployment—it won’t be anything like the suffering that 
will be caused by inflation, should it come. 

With a realization of the tremendous problems facing 
our President and the national government, should we not 
urge as strongly as we can that a stop be put to all expendi- 
tures that are unnecessary, that we stop experiments, that 
we prevent the payment of the bonus at this time? 

Of all the fallacies that have been uttered in recent 
times the worst is the one that the depression was caused 
by something being wrong with the dollar. If inflation 
comes there will be something wrong with the dollar and 
the people of the country will very quickly realize it. Some 
types of politicians—radicals and agitators—are having a 
great time. If they have their way we may slip from our 
moorings and sail uncharted seas—we may ignore the ne- 
cessity of balancing the budget—we may abandon principles 
of sound finance and true economy. If we do, it is con- 
ceivable that the results will be disastrous. 

Government finances are essentially the same as private 
finances. You cannot spend more than you get. Of course, 
the government has the power to create money and that 
may be the genie that will destroy us. 


It seems to me important that we remove, as soon as 
possible, all uncertainty regarding our money and the amount 
of taxes that must be paid. To end, too, government compe- 
tition with private industry. We have come through de- 
pressions all right in the past and normal business has been 
resumed. Why should it not be so now? Perhaps we have 
had too many theorists, too much government relief and too 
much government interference with private initiative. 

Much has been heard of a so-called Townsend Plan 
whereby people over a certain age are to be given a gov- 
ernment pension of $200 a month. I have no doubt that 
the motive behind this is a good one. ‘To enact it, however, 
would result in utter ruin for the country, for it would 
add to a burden that is already far too heavy. 

I have not the slightest doubt that our President wants 
sound money. No one should oppose him in clearly defined 
pans to promote recovery. We do, however, oppose un- 
warranted government spending leading to an unbalanced 
budget, leading perhaps to inflation. These things bring 
us right up to the brink of financial chaos and to untold 
suffering. We would, of course, eventually recover but 
the returning steps would indeed be slow and painful. 

Your Congressman represents you at Washington. Let 
him know that you are opposed to inflation. Tell him that 
the budget must be balanced at the earliest possible moment. 
Tell him, too, that you are opposed to unnecessary expendi- 
tures and experiments. You can do your part in helping 
to promote sound recovery in America. 


Other Forces Which Determine 
Our Foreign Policy 


By A. A. BERLE, Jr., New York City Chamberlain 
Radio Address, February 28, 1935—Intercollegiate Council National Radio Series 


HE breaking of international barriers is the major 
problem in foreign relations. We have a world 
economy; it is trying to operate in separate com- 
partments throughout the western world. The result is 
distress in every industrial nation. With this goes pressure 
toward international hostility with very real danger of war. 

When there is a foreign problem the soundest way to 
approach it is to straighten out the home situation. Most 
foreign problems have domestic roots. In the United States 
this is peculiarly true. We are free from the military com- 
plications of Europe. Our territorial integrity is safe. We 
are under no pressure to intervene in foreign politics, and can 
accomplish little when we do. But we are one of the de- 
termining factors in world economics; and our interests are 
bound up with those of other countries whether we like it 
or not. 

The first and greatest force which must be studied in 
determining foreign forces is that of mobile capital. Funds 
have flowed freely from one country to another for some 
centuries; in the past two generations this process has tre- 
mendously increased. Capital in one country has acquired 
claims on the national income of other countries. These 
claims could only be satisfied by taking a permanent share 
of the foreign country or by taking its goods and products 


in payment of interest and amortization. For you who are 
studying the question, let me recommend a little thinking 
as to what the people who lent their capital really wanted. 
Did they want goods? Did they foreign land? 
Did they want their money back? 

That study will bring you at once to a second force. 
Manufactured goods and agricultural products have for 
some centuries flowed fairly freely throughout the world. 
It became absolutely necessary for them to do so when the 
western European countries, such as Italy, Germany and 
Great Britain developed populations larger than could be 
supported with the agricultural products of their own land. 
They had to buy raw materials; they had to manufacture; 
they had to sell abroad; and they had to import food. Cut 
that chain and you get a slow process of starvation. In 
point of fact, there is not a great deal of difference between 
a tremendously high tariff war cutting England off from 
her export trade and a submarine campaign torpedoing food- 
ships as they come in. The latter is more dramatic and a 
little swifter, but the effect is much the same. And yet every 
little manufacturer who wants to sell goods both at home 
and abroad will resist the acceptance of any foreign goods 
because they cut into his market. Here is another form 
of capital and industrial activity whose interests are appar- 
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ently directly counter to those of the pure money lenders. 
The foreign bondholder wants a low tariff and a stable 
exchange; the industrialist wants a high tariff to prevent 
goods from coming in and a depreciated exchange so as to 
permit him to undersell abroad. 

An exactly similar and third conflict occurs in the agri- 
cultural area. Most farmers in the United States have to 
depend more or less on a foreign market. This is peculiarly 
true of cotton and wheat; almost equally true, but to a less 
degree, of the farmers who raise pork and even beef. They 
want to export. They also want to be paid. Their mar- 
kets are the manufacturing countries; consequently they, 
if they think the problem through, want no tariff bar- 
riers, and a free export market. This brings them into line 
with the money lender and in direct conflict with the manu- 
facturer. But they also tend to want a depreciated ex- 
change so that their prices abroad can be cheap. This 
makes for easier sales, larger consumption, more exports and 
better home prices. The money lending group, if it thinks 
these problems out, will not go along on the depreciated 
exchange. This makes it hard for the debtor to pay his 
bills and makes his loans and interest less secure and lower 
in price. 

A fourth group comes into the picture almost at once. 
This is the processer or manufacturer of food products— 
such as meat packers, canners and sugar refiners. These 
people fundamentally want to import their raw material— 
that is to say, food products, if they can achieve a cheaper 
price. They also want a substantial monopoly of processing 
for themselves so that they can charge a high price at home. 
The public is less aware of that than it is of the other 
groups because it has no realization of the extent to which 
these people subsidize the so-called “farm organizations” 
operating a masked battery. They have interests quite con- 
trary to any of the others. Fundamentally they would like 
a larger rate of exchange because they can buy abroad 
cheaper; likewise a high tariff on the kind of product they 
manufacture and a low tariff elsewhere. This group’s prob- 
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lem more than any other has distorted the picture in America 
because it is more in touch with the farming population. 

These interests are always at work because they have 
a financial stake. Surrounding them, however, is a purely 
moral force to which ultimately appeal must be made. In- 
dividuals, people like you and me, have no very great stake 
in any of this. We have the privilege of education. We 
know something of the great glory of a common intellectual 
heritage. We have shared the aesthetic fertility of many 
countries. We have no truck with second-grade hatreds. 
Many of us have friends in all countries and propose to 
have more. Our job is to study to see whether new ground 
cannot be found. 

If we do study we shall find some strange things. One 
of them is that long term foreign debts are generally never 
paid. America paid hers, it is true, during the war; but 
it paid them principally in the form of munitions—a form 
of goods which one country can take without hurting a 
home industry because it proposes to blow them up at once. 
Short term debts in general are paid because they are more 
closely linked to the mercantile realization. Putting this 
into the picture, we might begin to wonder whether the 
cultivation of foreign loans was ever desirable—at least in 
a country like ours where we do not struggle for foreign 
territories or ironclad control of foreign markets. We shall 
find further, I think, that where our manufacturers have 
succeeded, it was due not to a tariff monopoly but to the 
peculiar efficiency of American products. Maybe the manu- 
facturers are not as wise as they think they are. We shall 
find that the basis of that problem was really a question of 
whether labor competed with labor, that is to say, whether 
international competition came to be competition in standards 
of living. Then we would begin to grapple with the real 
problem which is a desire not for tariffs which rise and 
change price levels, but for common agreements which 
would make for human standards of living throughout the 
world, and at this point we would begin to get interested 
in such agencies as the International Labor Office, and 
would begin to study the effects on standards of living of 
the actions of the central banks such as our Federal Reserve 
here, the Bank of England and the Bank of France. 

My point tonight is not to lay out all the forces which 
make for foreign relations. I am trying merely to indicate 
a few of them and to indicate however difficult and impos- 
sible they seemed, they had yielded to a little common sense 
and a little careful study. There are men who devote their 
lives to that study: I am thinking, for instance, of Mr. 
Cordell Hull who has worked at it for thirty years and 
my friend Mr. Sumner Welles who has blazed his way 
through some of this with his Reciprocal Treaty with Cuba 
and took a leading oar in connection with the Brazil Treaty 
just signed. I am thinking of my friend Professor Shotwell 
of Columbia who worked out the idea which became the 
Treaty of Locarno in Europe. I am thinking of Nicholas 
Murray Butler who actually opens the way for increased 
exchanges of thought between America and Europe. The 
achievements of such men show the thing can be done; a 
plain example why we should simply decline to regard the 
problem as hopeless. Most of all they show that difficulties 
in foreign relations are mainly due to ignorance at home 
and that our major job, if we are interested in problems 


abroad, is to spade our own patch. 
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